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OUR CANCELLED ANNUAL MEETING 


HE cancellation of our Annual Meeting, as announced to members by 

postcard notice from the Secretary-Treasurer on December 12 and 
subsequently in the December issue of Hispania (the latter unfortunately 
delayed), was a great disappointment to many, of course, and especially to 
the Washington group, which had made elaborate preparations for the 
meeting. But in view of the definite request of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation there was nothing to do but cancel the meeting, a wise and patriotic 
action that was sanctioned by President Pitcher. 

The cancellation, however, created a number of problems. Should the 
usual election of officers be held? Should the Executive Council meet as 
usual? The decision was to “freeze” the officers, since the Constitution 
provides for election “at the Annual Meeting,” and a purely mail ballot 
presumably could not be so interpreted. But the ballot was already in type 
(in accordance with the Constitution) in the December Hispania, Hence 
the apparent confusion. The only solution was of course to treat the mail 
ballot as a matter of record only, just as the program of the meeting that 
was never held appears in the December Hispana as a matter of record 
only. The meeting of the Executive Council was duly held, and the minutes 
appear in this issue, together with a statement by President Pitcher. The 
papers prepared for presentation at the meeting, including the Presidential 
Address, and the usual reports will be printed as usual, some of them in 
this issue and the remainder in the May number of HISPANIA. 

THE Epitor 


PRESIDENT PITCHER’S STATEMENT 
Special Meeting of the Executive Council 


When, in response to a request of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
it became necessary early in December to cancel the 1942 Annual Meeting 
of the Association, whereby the regular annual meeting of the Executive 
Council was automatically cancelled, it seemed to your officers that the large 
amount of important business which awaited consideration in preparation 
for the activities of the Association during 1943 called for a special meeting 
of the Council if such a meeting could be held. Therefore, your President 
and your Secretary-Treasurer decided to poll the members of the Council 
on the question whether a special meeting of that body should be held in 
New York City during the holiday period. The poll showed a substantial 
majority of the Council in favor of holding such a meeting and of authoriz- 
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ing the payment of round-trip coach fares out of Association funds for 
members of the Council living outside of the New York area who would 
be willing to attend the meeting under prevailing difficult travel conditions. 
The special meeting was held on December 29, and the report of the meeting 
is found elsewhere in this issue of HIsPANIA. 


“Freezing” of Present Officers for 1943 


When your officers decided to cancel the 1942 Annual Meeting the 
question arose whether it would be possible to conduct an election of 
officers solely by mail ballot, in view of the provision in the Constitution 
of the Association to the effect that elections shall be held at each annual 
meeting. Therefore, it was decided to poll the members of the Executive 
Council on the question whether an election should be conducted by mail 
or whether the present officers should be “frozen” until such time as it 
might again be possible to hold an annual meeting of the Association. Four- 
teen members of the Council responded to a request for a vote on this 
question, twelve voting to “freeze” the present officers and two voting to 
conduct an election by mail. Unfortunately, since the December number of 
HISPANIA was already in press at the time this action was taken by the 
Council, it was impossible to change the announcement already prepared 
for publication in that number (see p. xix, Advertising Section) and to 
report instead the subsequent action of the Executive Council in voting to 
“freeze” the present staff of officers for 1943. 

STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
President 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Executive Council of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish took place at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
on Tuesday, December 29, 1942, Present were: Mr. Pitcher, presiding; Miss 
Haymaker; Messrs. DeLand, Van Horne, Canfield, Leavitt, Callcott, Guerra, 
and W. K. Jones; also the following proxy holders: Mr. Hespelt for Mr. Doyle; 
Mr. Van Horne for Miss Garrett; Mr. Canfield for Miss Margaret B. Jones; Mr. 
DeLand for Mr. Kercheville, Miss Peters, and Mr. Strehli. 

There followed the actions of the Council: 

Voted: that the President be empowered, after consultation with the Editor, 
to appoint associate editors of H1spanra to fill the terms expiring in 1942 or 
to fill any other vacancy on the Editorial Staff which may occur during 1943. 
Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Association contribute ten dollars in 1943 to the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, toward the expenses of its annual 
Foreign Language Section program. Unanimous, 

V oted: that the Executive Council empowers the President to extend the life 
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of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution, whose report was due to 
appear in the May 1942 Hispan1a, to not later than March 15, 1943, the dead- 
line, for the May 1943 Hispania. Unanimous. 

Voted: that an investment of A. A. T. S. funds, not to exceed $500, be made 
in Government Bonds, exact issue to be decided as the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer may see fit. Unanimous. 

Voted: that an amount up to $500 be allowed the Secretary-Treasurer to be 
spent for Association promotion work during 1943. Unanimous. 

Voted: that there be advertised in Hispania, at a price to be set by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, the indexes of Hispania which are on hand, Unanimous. 

Voted: that a Budget Committee be set up, consisting of the Treasurer, the 
Editor and the President, this committee, through the Treasurer, to make a 
report to the annual meeting of the Council. Unanimous, 

Voted: to “freeze” the 1942 Nominating Committee until the next annual 
meeting of the Association, Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Secretary-Treasurer be empowered to announce in the Febru- 
ary 1943 Hispania a statement setting forth the Executive Council’s action to 
suspend Chapters which have failed to render annual reports to the Chapter 
Adviser. Unanimous. 

Voted: that inasmuch as the Association lacks a complete file of bound 
copies of Hispanra, the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to see that such a 
file be made available. Unanimous. 

Voted: that it be recommended to the Committee on Revision of the Consti- 
tution, that the Committee take into consideration the Council’s recommendation 
to allow an Annual Honorarium of $200 to the Editor of H1spanta, and that 
an Annual Honorarium of an amount equal to five per cent of the gross receipts 
of the Association be paid to the Secretary-Treasurer. Unanimous. 

Voted: to suggest to the Editor that suitable material to replace the booklet 
“Why Spanish,” which has been given to all New Members in the last two years 
and the supply of which is now exhausted, should be made available. Unanimous. 

Voted: that since there will not be available further stocks of bronze for the 
Association’s Medals for the duration, certificates be awarded when the present 
stock of medals is exhausted. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the sale price of back numbers of H1spanta be revised and that 
the decision regarding these prices be left to the Editor. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Council is undecided as to the place where the 1943 Annual 
Meeting shall meet. Unanimous. 

Voted: that an outside agency shall assist the Auditing Committee in pre- 
paring its annual report, provided that the cost of such an audit shall not 
exceed $25.00. Unanimous. ; 

Voted: that subject to the discretion of the President and the Editor, the 
sum of $25.00 be appropriated for the support of the activities of the Com- 
mittee on the Place of Modern Languages in American Education, or any other 
similar or larger agency dealing with the humanities. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Association send a representative to the Meeting of the 
National Education Association, Department of Higher Education, meeting on 
the eve of the opening of the annual convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis, Missouri, February 25, 1943. Unanimous. 

Voted: the appropriation of round-trip coach fares up to $50.00 each (less 
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any other travel allowance received from any other source), to enable Council 
Members to attend a Council Meeting in 1943 provided that such Council 
Meeting is possible and necessary; provided further that there is no annual 
meeting of the Association in 1943. Unanimous. 

Voted: to recommend to the Committee on Revision of the Constitution, that 
the appropriation of round-trip coach fares up to $50.00 each (less any other 
travel allowance received from any other source), to enable Council Members 
to attend meetings of the Council, be incorporated in the new Constitution. 
Unanimous. 

President Pitcher appointed Professors Hespelt and Callcott to act as an 
Auditing Committee. They found the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer to be 
correct and in excellent condition. 

The reports of the Secretary and of the Treasurer were distributed in mimeo- 
graph form, The Secretary-Treasurer explained in considerable detail many 
items, and invited questions on all aspects of the reports. Members of the 
Council were outspoken in their expression of approval of the reports and 
voted unanimously to thank him for his splendid work. 

Graypon S. DELanp, Secretary 


SUPPLEMENT TO SECRETARY’S REPORT 
A. A. T. S. Members Who Have Served on the Council 
(Names in Italics are deceased) 





Allen, C. G. 

Alpern, H. (President 1935) 
Adams, Lulu 

Babcock, Maude 

Batione, Benicia 

Bushee, Alice 

Bankhead, Bess 

Barlow, J. W. (President 1936) 
Barlow, W. M. (President 1925) 
Beardsley, W. A. (President 1934) 
Canfield, D, L. 

Callcott, F. 

Colburn, G, B. 

Coester, A. 

Cabat, L. 

Crawford, J. P. W. 

Clarke, W. A. (President 1931) 
Coates, Mary 

Condon, Vesta (President 1933) 
Dalton, Grace 

DeLand, G. S. 

Donlan, M. S. 

Doyle, H. G, (President 1930) 
Dwyer, Ellen 

Espinosa, A. M. (President 1928) 


Fichter, W. L. 

Fineau, Isabel 

Fitz-Gerald, J. D. (President 1921, 
1922) 

Fuentes, V. 

Garrett, Violetta 

Glascock, C. C. 

Greene, E. R. 

Guerra, E, L. 

Harrington, C. P. 

Haymaker, Catherine 

Hendrix, W. S. (President 1926) 

Hespelt, E. H. (President 1938) 

Hills, E. C. (President 1924) 

Hochstein, J. 

Holt, Josephine 

Horner, Brita 

Iturralde, M. 

Jamieson, Elsie 

Johnson, Edith 

Jones, Margaret B. 

Jones, W. K. (President 1941) 

Kaulfers, W. 

Keniston, H. 

Kercheville, F. M. (President 1940) 
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Kennedy, Ruth 

Klein, Arthur 

King, Roberta 

Leavitt, S. E. 

Moreno Lacalle, J. 

Morley, S. G. (President 1932) 

Nicholson, Helen 

Northup, G. T. 

Olmsted, E. W. 

Ortega, J. 

Onis, F. de 

Owen, Arthur 

Peck, Ruth 

Pitcher, S. L. (President 1942, 1943) 

Place, E. B. (President 1937) 

Pennock, Emma 

Peters, Mary (President 1939) 

Schevill, R. 

Schons, Dorothy 

Sheldon, Caroline 

Sherwell, G. A. 

Shield, G. W. H. (President 1929) 

Sims, E. R. 

Sparkman, E. H. 

Sturgis, C. 

Strehli, A. 

Sundstrom, C. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. 

Umphrey, G. W. 

Van Horne, J. 

Wagner, C. P. 

Ward, Arnold 

Warshaw, J. 

Wilkins, L. A. (President 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1927) 

Williams, C. S. (President 1923) 

Wright, L. L. 


A. A. T. S. Meetings Held 


1917 New York 
1918 New York 
1919 Washington 
1920 Chicago 
1921 Washington 
1922 Los Angeles 
1923 New York 
1924 Denver 

1925 Columbus 


1926 El Paso 

1927 New York 

1928 Detroit 

1929 Washington 

1930 Boston 

1931 Madison (M. L. A.) 
1932 San Francisco 

1933 Cleveland 

1934 Austin 

1935 New York 

1936 Durham (M. L. A.) 
1937 Chicago (M. L. A.) 
1938 New York (M. L. A.) 
1939 San Francisco 

1940 Albuquerque 

1941 St. Louis 

1942 Cancelled 


Summary : 


New York 6 times 
Washington 3 times 
Chicago 2 times 

San Francisco 2 times 
Others 1 each 


Membership Figures (December 22, 
1942) 


Members, December 15, 1941 .1879 
Lost During Year ..........- 305 
1574 
695 


Members, December 22, 1942 .2269 


New Members During Year .. 


5 states show decrease (Arizona, Col- 
orado, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma) 

6 states no change (Maine, Montana, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Utah, Ver- 


mont) 
37 states show increase 
Summary: 
eee Sema 1898 
BAN cn ko Hb adod ne ON Ae ae 336 
BEOMOGOEY « v bb dss vie vkee savnes 35 
2269 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Treasurer's Annual Report 
(Period ending December 22, 1942) 


Balance as of December 15, 1941: 








Printing Miscellaneous ................. 315.80 


EE A $1,200.00 
Life Member Building and Loan .......... 145.00 
SS 4,121.75 
ee 75.58 $ 5,543.33 
Statement of Receipts: 
December 15, 1941-February 1, 1942: 
dio. sbebiddadeche cha bapeoee $ 929.00 
nS Aw owac ean v Uae bneeeeseas 2.00 
es ruin tae cee bear aves caine 97.00 
sear asceadescecareess 3.28 
ie. bis owisyeteiwrkeseewns .. 33.78 $1,065.06 
February 2, 1942-December 22, 1942: 
Stns abe tennds oncah eta $ 2.00 
EEL i. cugepeseeeadtdesesbesne 2.00 
cs 550d ade bebew ae Veneer 1,471.20 
cena eteseeasen tb enaenesead 2,155.25 
ic nk nana sdt¢oeenbeons echoes 56.00 
iy RR SS ge 2.00 
IR 0 34555 xanddandaee st beone 13.27 
ee ee so enawes bases 352.23 
ee duiGaehnddeesstibcsesesses 70.60 
EE SEINE 6c co vccwine ees sevens 45.76 
Miscellaneous Receipts ................- 9.50 
DT pin twhs couuhs ochochesdsceee 939.41 5,119.22 $ 6,184.28 
$11,727.61 
Statement of Disbursements: 
December 15, 1941-February 1, 1942: 
EE, CEE. Cacer cle sccesescecs $ 20.00 
Secretary-Treasurer ..........ccceccees 23.12 
Hispania Addressing .................. 7.92 
Hispania Printing (December 1941 Num- 
i aawds sechetenedestensvsswe 773.95 
ECS beh egeee os ccee ts 10.70 
I EE POON oi oc cece scccescecs 25.76 $ 861.45 
February 2, 1942-December 22, 1942: 
Ch cas c'v'e bedbaneescebuh's $ 194.45 
Postage and Express .................:. 451.69 
ee iis ces ihp ese nebn we 133.08 
Hispania Printing (Feb., May, Oct.) ... 3,041.80 
ih nentth in a6: stabetesececens 28.75 
Miscellaneous Expense ................. 61.51 
Back Numbers Bought ................. 7.50 











Wiedele Bows... 0icscvcavixcssueevias 355.42 





Weanlieets TUe oo. cetivciasiccneseass 77.25 

WE UG Se Be cp nc cb nade taet Segeees 25.00 

National Federation ................06- 10.00 

Watt CES Sins oe kc cicuivccsdencévins 20.79 
CHEE ive 000s 6ics saaeie ees 459.36 5,182.40 6,043.85 
Actual balance as of December 22, 1942 ............00eeeees $ 5,683.76 

Distribution : 
ES io. dab ctur sews bce coxeeecdeemieeeneseenee $ 1,200.00 
Berrian RAGA. 5 oc.0.0s oncciivctstenecduissmcnnewene 2,725.39 
Soins: DGG. 6s 50550. ove cgeseduyetensesebe bone 205.27 
pg OY PT Terie er eee 148.19 
Chschslnae ACO ook 0.00 's osdicnsd cavetas conaeys heen 1,395.95 
Petter Gale ogc cvcwcclecsscealsibsventStedoues uae 8.96 
$ 5,683.76 
Summary : 

On Head Decwatbor 25, 1DGE isn cccne sinc cisebedadsescincauhdes’ $ 5,543.33 
Receipts, December 15, 1941-December 22, 1942 .............205- 6,184.28 
$11,727.61 
Expenses, December 15, 1941-December 22, 1942 ............0005 6,043.85 
On Hand Desestber 11, IDG. oia.occccccccccvedeccsaysurocens $ 5,683.76 
Oa Hand December 15, 196)... ccctsccvecsaceiccssccscnsneus 5,543.33 
Rnesenses fe Cath ... 0.0 ccvoccctbdavecteneesnelueneenpsuned $ 14043 


Respectfully submitted, 
Graypon S. De Lanp, Treasurer 


Balance Sheet 
December 22, 1942 
Assets Liabilities and Net Worth 
Bonds (Life)’....i.ecscses $1,200.00 Bills Payable: 
Cash: December 1942 HIsPANta, 
Savings Account 22495 ... 2,725.39 Estimated ............ $1,000.00 


Savings Account 22496 ... 205.27 Western Union, Estimated 15.00 
Building and Loan (Life) 148.19 Fares to Council Meeting, 


Checking Account ....... 1,395.95 Estimated ............ 220.00 
fk BP ee area 8.96 Prepaid Dues: 
Supplies on Hand, Estimated 50.00 SD Fava ckiwebaes beans 2,155.25 
Back Numbers, Estimated .. 500.00 ee I Sy 5 eae 56.00 
Medals on Hand .......... 375.00 GG cicacsckacscsviawen 2.00 
Accounts Receivable (Adver- Life Memberships, Esti- 
SED ncvandsepehae 78.00 NE iv véda cee sovakes 600.00 
Office Equipment .......... 75.00 __- 
————— $4,048.25 
$6,761.76 Wet Werte ©. oc svrdiavwns 2,713.51 


$6,761.76 
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REPORT OF THE CHAPTER ADVISER 
December, 1942 


1942 has added four chapters to our roster—Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Southern New Mexico, and San Diego. With these new chapters the roll-call 
includes thirty-nine chapters. This would seem a decided gain were it not 
for the fact that several chapters seem to have fallen into a sort of coma, 
from which your Adviser has been unable to rouse them. 

There have been no reports from CENTRAL ARIZONA for so many years 
that its appearance in our roster seems only a token existence. NEW OR- 
LEANS has sent no report of its activities since its organization in 1940, 
though I have written frequently urging that it send news of its meetings. 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND was, two years ago, considering the ad- 
visability of disbanding and rejoining the New England Chapter. Since I 
have had no definite information on this matter, I must still include it as a 
living chapter, until I have direct notification that it wishes to cancel its 
charter. 

In contrast to these chapters much credit should go to Lone Star Chapter 
and New Mexico Chapter. The transportation problem is creating difficulties 
for these chapters, which have been in the habit of meeting at different places 
within their area or with state educational organizations. These two chapters, 
however, have manifested a sturdy determination to remain intact in spite of 
their inability to hold meetings. Lone Star Chapter has appointed Dr. Qualia 
as a news editor who will issue bulletins of news of the several units, thus 
keeping members informed of their activities. New Mexico retains its presi- 
dent and officers and sends reports to the Adviser of anything it is able to do 
under these trying circumstances. 

One very important matter should be stressed. There has been a tendency 
to form or enlarge a chapter when the members of an area wish to entertain 
the Annual Meeting. Much enthusiasm is shown, sometimes the Meeting is 
held with them, and then the chapter loses interest and apparently disintegrates. 
The chapter name appears on the roster but it sends no reports of any kind. 
It is impossible for the Adviser to keep the Treasurer informed of the changes 
in officers, and thus there is often confusion. Even worse, a false impression is 
given when the number of chapters is reported. To say that there are thirty- 
nine chapters, when three or four are apparently no longer functioning, 
scarcely seems honest, and the Association could well be accused of padding 
its reports. In fact the Adviser was accused of that very thing a few years ago. 

More injurious still is the fact that such procedure can be quoted by hostile 
forces as proving the decline in interest in Spanish and therefore justifying 
the insistence that the subject be eliminated from the curriculum. I know 
that there will be a violent refutation of this statement from the representa- 
tives of several universities and colleges which have written that their enroll- 
ment in Spanish has greatly increased. But it must be remembered that high 
schools and junior colleges and junior high schools are also represented in 
this Association, and that the attacks are leveled at these secondary schools 
by the administrators who take their cue from the educationists. Universities 
and colleges are not so drastically exposed to the fire of these enemies, pro- 
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fessors are not in dread of losing their positions if the enrollment is static 
or even if it drops slightly. But the teachers in the secondary schools are 
completely at the mercy of their administrators, their boards of education, 
state and local, and these arbiters of education will only too quickly quote any 
apparent weaknesses in our Association. Witness the retort to the National 
Education Association when it went before a Federal Board to ask for 
certain recognitions. “How many members have you?” was the question. 
“And how many teachers are there in the United States?” When the reply 
disclosed the very small percentage of membership in what poses as a national 
organization, there was a mocking laugh. “You call yourself National, yet 
you have not even the support of a majority of the persons you are supposed 
to represent? How can you expect any favors? No!” 

The American Council of Learned Societies is undertaking an active cam- 
paign urging the United States Government that greater consideration be 
given to the importance of all branches of the humanities, not only foreign 
languages, but the Classics, English, history, and related subjects. Such organi- 
zations as ours must be alert to the present emergency and put all their 
weight into this movement. Dead chapters are dead weight, which will seri- 
ously threaten the effectiveness of such action. 

Several times, as Chapter Adviser, I have asked that some action be taken 
by the Association, defining the standard of activity necessary for assuming 
that a chapter is still functioning. With no report of meetings, no lists of 
officers, no replies to any letters, cards, or notices, it is scarcely fair to working 
chapters that those indifferent to cooperative interest in the Association should 
be considered as living chapters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary ELEANOR PETERS 
Chapter Adviser 





INTELLECTUAL ISOLATIONISM 


There is no more disturbing or reactionary influence at work among the 
schools and colleges of the United States than that which questions the wisdom 
of the study of any foreign language or the study of the humanities. This is 
intellectual isolationism of the most extreme type and can lead only to an 
ignorance that would be as dismal as profound. Those who would deprive the 
American youth of today of their intellectual inheritance and start them in the 
practical work of life so impoverished and limited are doing the greatest dam- 
age to American youth and to American education that can possibly be imag- 
ined. It is the study of the humanities which lifts human nature out of its im- 
mediate local and personal environment and takes it up to the high places of 
life, from which it can see and understand what life means and has meant, 
what are and have been the influence and the controlling power of intellectual 
and of moral ideals. It substitutes the life of a true human being for that of a 
rather intelligent animal—NicnoLas Murray Butter, President of Columbia 
University (Annual Report). 
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REPORT OF THE CHAPTER ADVISER 
December, 1942 
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the Annual Meeting. Much enthusiasm is shown, sometimes the Meeting is 
held with them, and then the chapter loses interest and apparently disintegrates. 
The chapter name appears on the roster but it sends no reports of any kind. 
It is impossible for the Adviser to keep the Treasurer informed of the changes 
in officers, and thus there is often confusion. Even worse, a false impression is 
given when the number of chapters is reported. To say that there are thirty- 
nine chapters, when three or four are apparently no longer functioning, 
scarcely seems honest, and the Association could well be accused of padding 
its reports. In fact the Adviser was accused of that very thing a few years ago. 

More injurious still is the fact that such procedure can be quoted by hostile 
forces as proving the decline in interest in Spanish and therefore justifying 
the insistence that the subject be eliminated from the curriculum. I know 
that there will be a violent refutation of this statement from the representa- 
tives of several universities and colleges which have written that their enroll- 
ment in Spanish has greatly increased. But it must be remembered that high 
schools and junior colleges and junior high schools are also represented in 
this Association, and that the attacks are leveled at these secondary schools 
by the administrators who take their cue from the educationists. Universities 
and colleges are not so drastically exposed to the fire of these enemies, pro- 
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fessors are not in dread of losing their positions if the enrollment is static 
or even if it drops slightly. But the teachers in the secondary schools are 
completely at the mercy of their administrators, their boards of education, 
state and local, and these arbiters of education will only too quickly quote any 
apparent weaknesses in our Association. Witness the retort to the National 
Education Association when it went before a Federal Board to ask for 
certain recognitions. “How many members have you?” was the question. 
“And how many teachers are there in the United States?” When the reply 
disclosed the very small percentage of membership in what poses as a national 
organization, there was a mocking laugh. “You call yourself National, yet 
you have not even the support of a majority of the persons you are supposed 
to represent? How can you expect any favors? No!” 

The American Council of Learned Societies is undertaking an active cam- 
paign urging the United States Government that greater consideration be 
given to the importance of all branches of the humanities, not only foreign 
languages, but the Classics, English, history, and related subjects. Such organi- 
zations as ours must be alert to the present emergency and put all their 
weight into this movement. Dead chapters are dead weight, which will seri- 
ously threaten the effectiveness of such action. 

Several times, as Chapter Adviser, I have asked that some action be taken 
by the Association, defining the standard of activity necessary for assuming 
that a chapter is still functioning. With no report of meetings, no lists of 
officers, no replies to any letters, cards, or notices, it is scarcely fair to working 
chapters that those indifferent to cooperative interest in the Association should 
be considered as living chapters. 
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schools and colleges of the United States than that which questions the wisdom 
of the study of any foreign language or the study of the humanities. This is 
intellectual isolationism of the most extreme type and can lead only to an 
ignorance that would be as dismal as profound. Those who would deprive the 
American youth of today of their intellectual inheritance and start them in the 
practical work of life so impoverished and limited are doing the greatest dam- 
age to American youth and to American education that can possibly be imag- 
ined. It is the study of the humanities which lifts human nature out of its im- 
mediate local and personal environment and takes it up to the high places of 
life, from which it can see and understand what life means and has meant, 
what are and have been the influence and the controlling power of intellectual 
and of moral ideals. It substitutes the life of a true human being for that of a 
rather intelligent animal—NicHoLas Murray Butter, President of Columbia 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: OUR ASSOCIATION TODAY* 


STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
St. Lowis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


Y QUITE superfluous participation in the program of this session 
will, I hope, have one good feature; it will be fairly short. By no 
stretch of the most fertile imagination may it be considered worthy of the 
designation “address” found on the published program of our 1942 annual 
meeting. In our Association, apparently, the “presidential farewell address,” 
as a distinguished predecessor in the office of president has called it, is “an 
old Spanish custom,” although the predecessor to whom I have just referred 
thought that it might be attributed to a precedent established by George 
Washington. Like this same predecessor, when I found myself confronted 
with the necessity of meeting this immutable requirement of traditional 
procedure, I had to wonder with him what excuse there really is for keep- 
ing up the custom, the “president’s address” coming as it does at the end 
of an official term of office. Several years ago, however, President Hespelt 
became more or less reconciled to the inevitable after he had succeeded in 
unearthing two possible excuses for the president’s address: first, the presi- 
dent may logically be expected to give a report, as far as he is able to do 
so, of the state in which the Association finds itself at the conclusion of his 
term ; and second, he may attempt, perhaps, to indicate what his experience 
has led him to believe should be some of the future policies of the organi- 
zation. Of course, since this occasion is not very far removed from the 
date of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Association, he 
might also at this time attempt to list briefly some of the high points in the 
history of our first quarter-century of existence as an association. However, 
this was done very competently by another distinguished predecessor at 
the annual meeting last December. So I shall stick to the formula developed 
by President Hespelt in 1938. 

Incidentally, I wish to say at this point that I as president of the Asso- 
ciation for 1942 am deeply indebted to Professor Hespelt for many other 
things in addition to the formula for a “presidential farewell address.” 
Among them, are his splendid services as a member, and as acting chairman 
for a part of the year, of the Program Committee, one of the innovations 


* Address prepared for delivery at the Annual Dinner Meeting, scheduled to be 
held in the Hotel Washington, Washington, D.C., on the evening of December 28, 
1942, during the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
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found in this year’s conduct of the affairs of the Association. This com- 
mittee was made up of Professor Paul P. Rogers of Oberlin College, who 
served as chairman until he left to spend the first semester of this school 
year in Mexico, Professor E. H. Hespelt of New York University, and 
our very able Editor of Hispania, Dean H. G. Doyle of The George 
Washington University. Whatever real work was done on the organization 
of the program sessions for the 1942 annual meeting, and I know very 
well that much real work was done, was largely the work of the above- 
mentioned members of the Program Committee. I take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging my own indebtedness and the indebtedness of the Association to this 
committee. 

To the local Committee on Arrangements, of which Dean Doyle also 
served as chairman, and to the Washington Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and The George Washington University, 
who sponsored the 1942 annual meeting, I am likewise deeply grateful for 
their splendid work. To the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State, the 
United States Office of Education, the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, to the Washington Schools, and to all other local individuals or 
agencies who contributed to the plans for the program or the arrangements 
for the annual meeting, I desire to express our very genuine gratitude and 
appreciation. To those of our members who prepared papers for the meet- 
ing, and especially, of course, to the distinguished guest speakers who con- ° 
sented to appear on our programs, we are deeply grateful for their invaluable 
interest and cooperation. 

And now back to the formula which I said I was going to use. Our Asso- 
ciation will have existed for twenty-six years come next April. It is indeed 
worthy of mention, as President Willis Knapp Jones pointed out last year, 
that our second quarter-century of life has begun under conditions very 
similar to those under which we started out in 1917. We are in the midst 
of a tremendous world-upheaval, an upheaval much greater and more com- 
prehensive, of course, than that which confronted us twenty-five years 
ago. Already many of our most active members are in some branch of 
government service, and some of our normal activities, as well as special 
activities which we undertook this year, have been considerably upset, if not 
temporarily disrupted. 

In 1917, when the Association was founded, there was also an apparent 
upsurge of interest in Spanish, due in part to the unfortunate elimination 
of German as a lower-school subject throughout the country. Today, of 
course, both French and German have suffered in these same schools and 
elsewhere, a situation which we as teachers of Spanish deeply deplore and 
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protest. This time, however, the great and ever-increasing interest in Span- 
ish is established on a better and a more secure basis. The public is gen- 
uinely aroused to a realization of the real significance of “La Hora Pan- 
americana,”* to borrow a felicitous caption employed recently by our dis- 
tinguished colleague Carlos Garcia-Prada. At the universities in my home 
city hundreds of adults are studying Spanish without college credit and 
are paying good money for the courses. This situation undoubtedly obtains 
rather generally throughout the country. Never in our history has the out- 
look for Spanish studies in the United States been brighter. The oppor- 
tunity which lies before our Association to advance the study of the Spanish 
language is indeed great. That the public can and will look to this organiza- 
tion for leadership and effective achievement in this direction has been 
amply evidenced by spontaneous editorials and other forms of comment 
which have appeared in local newspapers during our recent annual meet- 
ings. 

During our first twenty-five years of existence there have been times 
when it may have seemed that we were not growing in strength and in- 
fluence at a pace commensurate with the development and spread of in- 
terest in Spanish studies in the United States. In recent years, for instance, 
when it was evident that Spanish had become, rightly or wrongly, the most 
popular modern foreign language studied in our schools, it was definitely 
realized that our membership total did not indicate such a situation. While 
the number of our members was increasing, albeit rather slowly, it was 
felt very definitely that the Association did not possess the size, resources, 
and influence which should be the equipment of a truly national organiza- 
tion fully representative of the great body of teachers of Spanish through- 
out the entire nation. 

At our last annual meeting, then, it was foremost in our minds not only 
to strive to maintain what we had already accomplished, thanks to the 
initiative and able leadership of the distinguished members who had made 
us what we were, but also to build as much and as rapidly as possible on 
this worthy foundation. We desired to expand and improve HIsPANIA, 
the official publication of the Association. We desired to make possible the 
inauguration and promotion of other enterprises, in addition to those al- 
ready fostered and promoted, al. of which would require the existence of 
resources, human and material, which could come only from a greatly- 
expanded membership. Thus one of the principal features of our policy 
for the year 1942 was an aggressive effort to campaign for goodwill among 
non-member teachers of Spanish and others throughout the country and 
build up our membership to the greatest possible extent under existing 


* Revista Iberoamericana, 5:257 (Octubre de 1942). 
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conditions. We authorized our newly-elected Secretary-Treasurer. Profes- 
sor Graydon S. DeLand of Denison University, to make an intensive and 
extensive effort to bring about this desired outcome. We did what we 
could at the moment to equip him with the means required to prosecute 
this desired objective. We felt that we did not have the best possible ad- 
ministrative set-up for carrying out this and others of our plans, and that 
we were prevented by some of the antiquated provisions of our Consti- 
tution from developing more desirable procedures. So we organized a 
committee to recommend changes in the Constitution. Unfortunately, and 
for reasons announced in the October number of HISPANIA, it was not 
possible for the Committee on Revision of the Constitution to complete its 
work during 1942. Within the relatively near future, undoubtedly, the 
report of this committee will appear in Hispania, and the proposed new 
constitution will be ready for consideration by our members at the time of 
our next annual meeting. 

Let us take a brief look at the results to date of the building-up process 
which was initiated at the beginning of the year 1942, and which, we hope, 
may go on with increased effort and vigor during the year 1943. In De- 
cember of 1941 we had 1544 active individual members of record. In De- 
cember, 1942 we had 1900 such members, an increase of twenty-three per 
cent. As a matter of fact, the actual number of new members secured 
during the year was 695. Removal from the lists of a considerable number 
of individuals who were in arrears accounts for the rather large difference 
between the number of new members secured and the net gain in member- 
ship. The total membership at the moment, including libraries and honorary 
members, is approximately 2300. The diligent efforts of our Secretary- 
Treasurer have indeed produced worthwhile results, and the outlook for a 
further substantial increase in membership during the year 1943 is very 
good. 

Another objective of our policy for the year 1942 was to improve and 
make more generally serviceable our official publication Hispania, which 
was begun and built up so splendidly under the editorship of Professors 
Espinosa and Coester. It is quite apparent, I am sure, to those who have 
seen the 1942 numbers of Hispania that this objective has been realized 
to a very appreciable extent under the able editorship of Dean Doyle and 
his associates on the Editorial Staff. 

In spite of the fact that many of the members of our standing com- 
mittees have left their regular positions to enter some branch of the service 
and contribute directly to the prosecution of the war, we have endeavored 
to maintain and activate the work of these committees. Their reports, as 
far as they may be ready for presentation at this time, will appear, it is 
hoped, in an early number of HisPANIA. 
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Concerning suggestions for the future work of the Association, in addi- 
tion to those which I may have made, more or less indirectly, in my remarks 
so far, I must say that it would be a very simple matter for me, or for 
almost any other person interested in the teaching of Spanish, to list a 
great number of presumably desirable activities, old and new, which the 
Association might conduct or promote, and to discuss these activities at 
some length. However, it would probably be rather difficult to improve 
very much on the “Suggested Practical Program for the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish,” outlined by President Kercheville in his 
address at the 1940 Annual Meeting and published in Hispania for Febru- 
ary, 1941, this program being a composite of suggestions offered by inter- 
ested members of the Association. The activities of the current year, in 
fact, have embodied some of Professor Kercheville’s suggestions. 

Since I have promised not to annoy you with a long discussion, I shall 
limit my suggestions to a very small number. 

It goes without saying, I am sure, that in this crisis of our nation the 
Association will strive to contribute in every possible way to the war 
effort. The same is true, of course, with reference to preparations for the 
post-war period, which, we hope, may begin much sooner than some people 
have predicted. When we as teachers attempt to teach soldiers and future 
soldiers the language of the countries which they may help defend, or train 
future experts in international affairs, or help equip workers for the mate- 
rial improvement of conditions in the Spanish-speaking nations, we must 
give the best we have in us to this service, and our Association as an or- 
ganized group should do everything possible to bring about this outcome. 

It goes without saying, too, that our chief contribution to Inter-American 
education will be found in our teaching of Spanish and other Latin 
American languages. Naturally, it is quite unnecessary for me to say 
anything to our members about the importance of language-learning in a 
program of Inter-American education. Or, as Hubert Herring has put it, 
that “the achievement of an authentic Pan Americanism is a venture in 
education.”? Dean Harold Benjamin, decrying the idea that merely re- 
quiring every high-school pupil in the United States to study Spanish will 
bring about complete Inter-American cooperation, said before the Boston 
Convention of the National Education Association in June, 1941: 


“If this task is even begun on an adequate scale (namely, the task of bringing 
about complete Inter-American understanding), there will be many young 
men and women in the United States who will learn to read, write, and speak 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French well.”® 


? “Making Friends With Latin America,” Harpers, 179:373 (September, 1939). 
* Journal of the National Education Association, 30:204 (October, 1941). 
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The most significant word in this statement, it seems to me, is the word 
“well.” Great numbers of young people of school age are studying Spanish 
today. In the public high schools of my home city, for instance, 1370 pupils 
began the study of Spanish last September. Unfortunately, however, many 
of them will give up the study before the beginning of the second year and 
most of them probably will not pursue the study for more than two years, 
whatever happens. Undoubtedly, there are plenty of young people in the 
United States who would be glad to try to learn Spanish well, and to pursue 
the study long enough to make this possible, if the schools would provide 
the opportunity for them to do so. It seems that indifference or outright 
opposition on the part of influential people in our educational set-up, many 
of whom render glibly enough lip-service to the ideal of Inter-American 
education, and other seemingly avoidable circumstances have interfered, 
and are still interfering, with the establishment of a practical program of 
instruction in modern foreign languages for linguistically-inclined pupils 
in our schools. Our Association should do what it can to correct this situa- 
tion by the use of every legitimate means at its disposal. 

If it is true, as Dean Benjamin has said, that many of our young men 
and women must be able to read, write, and speak certain foreign languages 
well, if the task of bringing about complete Inter-American cooperation is 
even begun on an adequate scale, it is equally true that some of our young 
men and women must have a better and longer opportunity, as far as the 
schools are concerned, to attain this objective. It takes a long time to learn a 
modern foreign language well in school. As Dean Doyle has pointed out so 
effectively, six school years represent the minimum period of time required 
by a good pupil to learn a modern foreign language well under favorable 
learning conditions. It is also apparent that it would be highly desirable 
to provide some pupils with the opportunity to acquire a good, practical, 
working knowledge of a modern foreign language before they reach the 
college level. This means that some pupils must start the study in the 
junior high school, or even earlier. Contrary to general belief, instruction 
in modern foreign languages at the elementary-school level is not expensive 
or otherwise difficult to administer. Some say that qualified teachers are 
not available. Perhaps this is true in many communities, but this condition 
is not likely to improve greatly as long as there is no Spanish or other 
modern foreign language for qualified teachers to teach. How may we 
expect teachers to prepare to teach subjects that are not even offered in 
their schools? 

Dean Edwin A. Lee of the School of Education of the University of 
California made the following statements at a meeting sponsored in part 
by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers during the An- 
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nual Convention last February in San Francisco of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators : 


“We should begin the study of foreign languages earlier in the life of those 
children who are to attempt seriously to master alien tongues. It seems ridicu- 


lous to expect any great accomplishments to occur if the beginnings are as 
late as the senior high school. 


“There should be a continuity of language-teaching over a longer period for 
all who study a language. Let there be study of German or Russian or Portu- 
guese, without appreciable break, from the first year of high school through 
senior high school and through college.’ 


Someone else has said that the high-school level represents a pupil-age 
at which it is too late to start studying a foreign language, because then it 
really is a “foreign” language. 

For some pupils I would start the study of foreign language long before 
they reach the junior-high-school level. There is no time to go into the 
arguments in favor of this procedure here. To those of us who have had 
an opportunity to observe the results of this practice, when the teaching is 
good, the results are indeed gratifying. 

Our Association must foster and conduct many activities thought to be 
beneficial to the advancement of the study of Spanish in the United States, 
and it is hardly possible or practicable to limit our organized effort to any 
single activity or enterprise. However, I can think of no more worthwhile 
objective of our future policy as an association than to strive to help bring 
about by all means at our disposal the practice of making it possible for a 
reasonable number of our youth to study Spanish and other modern foreign 
languages in our schools for a period long enough to enable them to learn 
a language well—in other words, really to reach the performance stage, and 
to enable them to reach this stage at the earliest possible age. 

It may be true, as some have said, that enough of our people are studying 
Spanish at this time, but I am very sure that not enough of them are 
studying it enough. 


*Quoted in The Modern Language Journal, 26:546 (November, 1942). This article 
was reprinted in Hispania for December, 1942, 463-464. 
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SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Grorce W, UMPHREY 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


HE three most important literatures of this Western Hemisphere are 

the Brazilian, the Spanish American and the Anglo-American. This 
essay, as the title indicates, will have to do with only two of these, the 
literature that has been produced in that part of the New World that was 
colonized by Spain and the literature that received its language and cul- 
tural traditions from England. 

In spite of many differences due to varying racial psychology, cultural 
inheritance, and social and political conditions, there is a notable similarity 
in the main trends of all the literatures of the New World. A general 
survey of Spanish American Literature has almost the same main divisions 
or periods as a literary history of the United States: the Colonial Period 
is followed by the Revolutionary; Neoclassicism makes way for Ro- 
manticism; Realism lays the foundation for Contemporary Literature. 
Within these larger divisions there will be noted many differences in de- 
tail, differences that are more interesting and more significant than the 
general similarities. 

The similarity of the main trends, it should be said in passing, is not the 
result of direct influence of either literature upon the other. The points of 
contact have been so few and so small that, until the last two or three 
decades, direct literary relations may be said to have been non-existent. 
Similar conditions and similar European influences account for the re- 
semblance in general tendencies. 

More significant than the literary actions and reactions that grew out 
of the close cultural relations of the New World with the Old is the long- 
range tendency of all the American literatures toward national independ- 
ence, In the beginning, and for many generations, the literature produced 
in the English and Spanish colonies was merely an extension of the litera- 
ture of the mother country. In the Spanish colonies cultural traditions were — 
stronger and more tenacious than in the English colonies because of closer 
political relations with Spain and a social organization that differed little 
from that of the mother country. These retarding influences, and the fact 
that the colonial régime lasted twice as long as in this country, explain 
the comparative slowness of the movement toward literary independence 
in Spanish America during the first three centuries. Yet there, as here, 
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the American Spirit was born in the early years of the Colonial Period 
and showed considerable development in spite of adverse conditions. Gain- 
ing momentum in the middle years of the nineteenth century, the Ameri- 
canization of all the literatures of this hemisphere moved forward rapidly 
in the closing years of the century, so that it now may be said that the 
three literatures of the New World have definitely attained their majority. 


CoLoNIAL LITERATURE 


Literature got off to an earlier and better start in Spanish America than 
in the English colonies. The Spanish explorers and conquerors were ac- 
companied by men of literary ability, who recorded their experiences and 
observations in many chronicles that in quantity and quality far surpass 
the comparatively plain records of the first English explorers and colonists. 
Because of their religious and racial intolerance, these early chroniclers 
could not appreciate the indigenous civilizations of Aztecs, Mayas and 
Incas, and therefore failed to use what might have been one of their chief 
sources of information. They belong to the history of literature in Spain; 
and yet, in spite of their point of view, they could not resist the influence 
of the New World environment and civilizations that were so unlike their 
own. Many eloquent passages in their chronicles give evidence of the first 
stirring of a new American spirit in literature. 

Not all the conquistadores were illiterate. Hernan Cortés, conqueror of 
Mexico, was a man of considerable education; and his Cartas relaciones, 
like the Commentaries of Julius Caesar, relate in vigorous, concise language 
his great achievements. Long before Captain John Smith wrote his True 
Relation, a conquistador living in Guatemala, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, had 
written his Verdadera historia de la conquista de la Nueva Espaia, recog- 
nized universally as a masterpiece, whether in its original Spanish or in any 
of the many languages into which it has been translated. Had the English 
colonies produced chroniclers comparable to the Spanish, the name of John 
Smith would have much less importance in our early literary history. 

The American element that has been noted in the first Spanish chronicles 
became more apparent in the writings of the sons of Spanish soldiers and 
native women. The greatest of these, Garcilaso Inca de la Vega, son of a 
conquistador and a princess of the royal line of Incas, was eminently fitted 
by birth and education to interpret for Europeans the civilization of his 
mother’s people. Recent historians have tended to belittle his importance as 
an historian; but what his Royal Commentaries of Peru has lost on the 
side of historical accuracy, it has more than gained in the field of pure 
literature. His knowledge of the Incas, his sympathies with the traditions 
of the conquered race, the creative force of his imagination, and his mas- 
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tery of Spanish prose, make his Royal Commentaries a literary master- 
piece. So abundant is the local color and so suffused is the work with the 
spirit of the indigenous Peruvians that it is recognized as one of the most 
genuinely American of literary productions. 

Related to the early chronicles were several long poems by Spanish 
poets living in Mexico and Peru. The most famous, generally recognized 
as the greatest of Spanish epics in the classic manner, is La Araucana, 
the poetic narrative of the heroic struggle of the Araucanian Indians of 
Chile in defense of their lands against the invaders. Its author, Alonso de 
Ercilla, got the material for his poem at first hand and actually composed 
several cantos amidst the very scenes of the heroic deeds he described with 
epic splendor. His idealized Indian leaders became national heroes in 
Chile; and Chilean historians claim the poem as the crowning glory of 
their colonial literature. Chilean or Spanish, La Araucana introduced the 
“noble Indian” to European literatures three hundred years before Cooper 
wrote his Leatherstocking Tales. 

Other long poems composed in Spanish America in the sixteenth century 
could be cited as proof of the infusion of a new spirit in Spanish literature. 
It is to be found in many details of description and narrative in the versified 
chronicles of Castellanos and Barco Centenera, treating of the early ex- 
peditions into the interior of South America. It is manifest in the vivid 
descriptions of life and nature in Mexico and Central America that are con- 
tained in the Grandeza Mexicana of Balbuena and the Rusticatio Mexicana 
of Landivar. In the satirical poetry of certain Mexican and Peruvian 
writers the social conditions and types satirized possess, at times, an 
American flavor that is unmistakable. 

Although much of the literature already referred to was produced by 
Spaniards who returned to Spain, others became a permanent part of the 
literary life of the colonies and prepared the way for the cultural activities 
of the criollos and mestizos, the first real Spanish Americans. The two 
literary centers were Mexico City and Lima, cities that were soon to be- 
come, in their viceregal splendor and culture, rivals of the most progressive 
cities of Europe. One hundred years before the publication of the first book 
in the English colonies, the Bay Psalm Book, printed in 1640, a printing 
press was set up in Mexico City, and several volumes printed in the 
sixteenth century have been preserved. Ten books printed during the last 
years of the same century on a press set up in Lima in 1583 have come 
down to us and are prized by bibliophiles as rare specimens of the early 
art of printing in the New World. The capital of Peru had less than twenty 
years of existence when, in 1551, the University of San Marcos was 
founded by a royal charter, with all the rights and privileges of the old 
University of Salamanca. Two years later, eighty-three years before the 
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first university in the English colonies, the University of Mexico opened its 
doors. As a matter of fact, when Harvard was founded there were already 
eight universities in Spanish America. 

The literary activity of Spanish America during the Colonial Period is 
remarkable, especially so when compared with the artistic barrenness of 
the English colonies. Some of the reasons for this disparity may be sug- 
gested by a brief comparison of the two civilizations that were developed 
in the northern and southern parts of the hemisphere. 

Much of the territory colonized by Spain was already occupied by large 
Indian populations that had to be absorbed by the new social organization. 
The social system that the Spaniards brought to the New World had a 
definite place for these indigenous races; the Indians, in return for pro- 
tection and religious instruction, did all the manual labor, thus making 
possible the formation of a leisure class. The members of this upper class 
were free to give as much time as they pleased to the cultivation of the fine 
arts. Proof that they had the esthetic sense as well as the leisure are the 
many fine paintings that have come down to us from the Colonial Period; 
the beautiful municipal buildings, churches, palaces, and private houses, 
far superior to anything erected for similar purposes in the British col- 
onies; and a great mass of poetry that indicates at least considerable ar- 
tistic activity, even though most of this poetry may have little permanent 
value. 

These .favorable conditions were lacking in New England. Still more, 
the Puritanic hostility to art in all its forms precluded the production of 
literature as a fine art. As to poetry, there was much versifying; but for 
two hundred years the only poet whose work is worth remembering for its 
poetic value is Philip Freneau, and there are recent literary historians who 
say that the first significant poem in our literature is Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
published first in 1817. The first English book printed in the New World, 
the Bay Psalm Book, described by Bliss Perry as “a wretched doggerel ar- 
rangement of the magnificent King James Version of the Psalms,” was 
prophetic of the kind of verse written during the whole Colonial Period. 
Anne Bradstreet, whose poetry was published ten years later in London 
with the pretentious title The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung up in America, 
received high praise from the best writers of her time; this indicates 
clearly how little appreciation there was for genuine poetry. A comparison 
of her stilted, inartistic verse with the inspired, profoundly human poetry 
of her younger contemporary in Mexico, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, would 
soon convince anyone of the artistic superiority of the Mexican writer. If 
any woman poet of the New World deserves to be called “la décima musa,” 
it would be Sor Juana. 
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Imaginative literature in Spanish America consisted mainly of poetry. 
Of this there was a vast amount, and it would be easy to name a score of 
poets far superior to any of our colonial writers of verse. Compared with 
our colonial poetry, the poetic level was high; compared with the poetry 
produced in Spain during the same centuries, however, it was decidedly 
low. Judged by any absolute standard of esthetic values, perhaps only two 
of these many poets have a permanent place in world literature: Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, the Mexican Nun, whose lyrics still retain their 
freshness and vitality; and Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, the dramatic poet who 
left Mexico in the early seventeenth century and gained for himself a high 
place among Spain’s greatest dramatists. 

With conditions so favorable to literary expression, what is the reason 
for this disappointing mediocrity? 

Two or three reasons might be briefly noted. The literature of the 
Mexican and Peruvian viceroyalties reflected naturally the bad literary 
taste that was already undermining the literature of the mother country 
in the seventeenth century and preparing the way for the relative decadence 
of the eighteenth. The affectations, intentional obscurities, far-fetched 
conceits, and other evidences of the literary tendency known as Gongorism 
passed readily from Spain to the colonies. Another adverse influence was 
the complete domination of the Roman Catholic Church in the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the time. The Church encouraged poetry, as it did 
all the fine arts, so long as the poet or artist kept within the bounds of 
conformity to orthodox teachings and religious practices; if he over- 
stepped these bounds, he ran the risk of facing the charge of heresy. 
Moreover, the exclusion of criollos and mestizos from government po- 
sitions discouraged ambition; and the concentration of wealth in the 
viceregal capitals created an atmosphere of luxury and frivolity in which 
the cultivation of literature could hardly be taken seriously. Too often 
poetry was merely an intellectual pastime, a kind of mental gymnastics. 

As for drama, either in the Spanish or the English colonies, there is 
little to be said. There was none, of course, in New England; and the 
demand for theatrical entertainment in Spanish America depended mainly, 
as in our own Cavalier South, on plays imported from abroad. There were 
original compositions, but so few were they, and so mediocre, that little 
comment is needed. It is a surprising fact that the American civilizations 
that inherited their cultural traditions from two countries that have never 
been surpassed in the originality and productivity of their dramatic litera- 
ture should have produced so little drama, either in the Colonial Period or 
in the many years since. 

Colonial prose literature, in the narrow, belletristic sense of the word, 
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has little more to offer for Spanish America than for the English colonies. 
The ecclesiastic and secular authorities who had absolute control over the 
printing and importation of books regarded with suspicion imaginative 
prose that had a purely artistic purpose. They prohibited the importation 
of romances of chivalry because of their supposedly demoralizing influence 
and discouraged all similar fictional writing. The rich prose fiction of 
Spain did not inspire a single important novel in the Indies, and its 
influence is to be found mainly in the “purple patches” of the personal 
chronicles. 

If we enlarge our conception of literature to include all significant prose 
writings, we find in Spanish America, as in the English colonies, an 
important body of literature that contributed largely to the intellectual 
development of the times, and that prepared the soil for the rapid growth 
of Americanism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In this prose 
literature the disparity that we have noted in poetry disappears, and the 
balance of permanent values swings to the English colonies. The truth of 
this statement becomes apparent in a comparison of the two outstanding 
studies of colonial prose literature in the Americas, Spanish Colonial 
Literature by Bernard Moses and the first volume of Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought. In history the Spanish colonies continued 
to hold the lead that they had easily gained in the early years of exploration 
and colonization. In the natural sciences there was a more evident attempt 
to supply the mother country with information about life in America; and 
in erudition we have no writer who was able to build up in European 
academic circles of the eighteenth century a reputation for encylopedic 
knowledge such as that of Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo of Peru. In the 
more significant fields of religious doctrine, moral philosophy, and political 
theory our prose literature is far superior to that of the Spanish colonies, 
both because of the stronger personality of many of our writers and because 
of the much greater individual freedom for the expression of new ideas. 
Absolutism in the Spanish political and religious organization made im- 
possible the free discussion of religious doctrine and political theory. In 
New England, on the other hand, a large measure of self-government and 
comparative freedom from regimentation of the individual on the part 
of the mother country created conditions favorable to a frank expression 
of ideas ; the religious and political controversies supplied the material for 
a remarkably vigorous prose literature, frequently raised to artistic levels 
by the idealism and emotion of some of its writers. No counterpart to a 
Jonathan Edwards or a Benjamin Franklin could be found in eighteenth- 
century Spanish America. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


Although the Spanish colonies had better reason than the English for 
desiring political independence, they had to wait almost half a century 
longer for its achievement. Closer political relations with the mother 
country; intellectual and spiritual domination of the Church, and the 
determined use of its power to maintain spiritual unity throughout the 
Spanish Empire; strict censorship in the publication and importation of 
books ; these were retarding influences. And yet, in spite of Church and 
State, there was a steady infiltration of new political ideas from the newly- 
created republic in North America and from France. The sons of wealthy 
creoles, Bernardo O’Higgins in Chile, Miranda and Bolivar in Venezuela, 
Belgrano in ‘Argentina, completing their education by study and travel 
in Europe, absorbed avidly the new political theories and prepared them- 
selves for leadership in the coming struggle for independence. This struggle 
began in 1810, and continued with increasing animosity until, in 1824, 
Spain was dispossessed of almost all of her colonies. A vast colonial 
empire, disintegrating, resolved itself into several independent nations. 

As in the Revolutionary Period in this country, literature in Spanish 
America consisted mainly of patriotic poetry and political treatises. Some 
of the revolutionary leaders were writers as well as men of action; they 
organized literary societies for the discussion of politics as well as litera- 
ture; they published political pamphlets or articles and editorials in the 
newspapers that were springing up in all important centers. What they 
wrote had great importance at the time, and their names are still revered 
in the countries whose political systems they founded; but in the world 
at large, their writings are now less significant than are those of some of 
our revolutionary leaders, perhaps for the reason that in this country the 
revolution had social as well as political implications. 

The most important Spanish American of his time was, of course, Simén 
Bolivar, a great political leader, whose ideas and ideals, as well as his 
military achievements, were the source of inspiration for many writers. 
Moreover, his speeches, letters, and state papers, expressed in vigorous, 
imaginative prose, have a permanent place in literature. 

The best representative of Spanish American prose literature of the 
period is the Mexican journalist, Fernandez de Lizardi, known generally 
by the name of one of his journalistic enterprises, E] Pensador Mexicano. 
Even though his extensive work as a political theorizer and social reformer 
may be forgotten, he will always be remembered for his famous picaresque 
novel, El Periquillo Sarniento. Mexico of a hundred years ago still lives 


in this witty, realistic novel, the first and one of the best of American 
novels, 
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Patriotic poetry was written in abundance, much of it neither better 
nor worse than similar poetry produced in this country; but whereas we 
had no poet who was able adequately to give expression to the ideals of 
the revolution and celebrate its victories, Spanish America had a score of 
them, any one of whom was a better poet than our Philip Freneau. Three 
of them, still counted among the greatest of Spanish American poets, 
lived through the revolutionary period and acquired from that political 
struggle much of the material that entered into their poetry. Olmedo, 
statesman and diplomatist of Ecuador, composed the magnificent ode to 
Bolivar, La Victoria de Junin, a song of triumph that rang through all 
the lands freed from Spain by the great Liberator. Andrés Bello, Venezu- 
elan by birth and Chilean by adoption, gained enduring fame as a poet 
and as the intellectual and cultural leader of a continent. In a masterpiece 
of descriptive and didactic poetry, his famous Silva a la agricultura de 
la zona térrida, comparable with the Georgics of Virgil in its classic dic- 
tion, he describes the beauty and wealth of nature in the tropics and 
eloquently exhorts all Spanish Americans to plain living and high thinking. 
The third, Heredia of Cuba, remained faithful to Neoclassicism in literary 
technique; but in the emotional content of his poetry, in his subjective 
treatment of nature, in his fondness for revery and self-communion, in 
his melancholy and pessimism, he stands out as a precursor of Romanti- 
cism, the literary revolution that had already triumphed over Neoclassicism 
in most of the European literatures. His name is usually associated with 
that of William Cullen Bryant, his North American contemporary, not 
only because of some similarity of poetic temperament but also because 
of the fine translation of Heredia’s poem on Niagara Falls in which the 
author of Thanatopsis probably had a hand. 


ROMANTICISM 


Romanticism spread from England and Germany to this country during 
the third decade of the century; it reached Spanish America ten to twenty 
years later, for the reason that the two countries that supplied the new 
literary theories, France and Spain, were slow in renouncing Neoclassic 
principles. When it came direct from France, its influence was felt in the 
early thirties. In the Argentine, for example, the poet Echeverria, returning 
to his native land after four years spent in close association with the 
ardent young French Romanticists, soon had an enthusiastic following. 
In other countries where Spanish cultural traditions had taken deeper 
root, Peru, Mexico, and Colombia, the literary current still flowed from 
the mother country, and the current was still largely Neoclassic. 

Similarly, the influence of Romanticism varied from country to country. 
It did not penetrate very deeply in Peru; its intense seriousness, its 
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emotionalism, its discontent and pessimism, could not resist for long the 
keen sense of humor, the vivacious and satiric wit of the Peruvians. In 
certain other countries it found a more congenial soil in which to develop. 

The general effects of Romanticism upon the literatures of North and 
South America were similar for the most part and can be taken for 
granted ; attention will be given here to certain by-products and dissimi- 
larities. 

With Romanticism came the first conscious seeking for a literary in- 
dependence that would be more in keeping with the political freedom 
that had already been won from England and Spain. American writers 
were at first inclined to follow European Romanticists back into the Middle 
Ages in search of dramatic or picturesque incidents; gradually they came 
to realize that the Americas, although they did not have poetic resources 
comparable to those of medieval life in Europe, did possess, in their 
Indian mythology and in their own history, suitable material for prose 
fiction, drama, and narrative poetry. Moreover, the new freedom from the 
conventional technique of the Neoclassicists gave them the opportunity to 
treat their American themes in a way that would be consistent with life 
in the New World. Cooper, in The Last of the Mohicans; Longfellow, in 
Hiawatha; Echeverria, in his poetic narrative of an incident taken from 
the Indian wars in Argentina; Rodriguez Galvan, in his Profecia de 
Guatimoc; Zorrilla de San Martin, in his Tabaré; Hawthorne, in The 
Scarlet Letter: all these and many more went exploring for literary material 
in the life that had been lived in their own country. José Marmol and 
Domingo F. Sarmiento in Argentina, Jorge Isaacs in Colombia, Alberto 
Blest Gana in Chile, Herman Melville in this country, to mention only 
a few of many, found material for romance in their own times. The 
exploration and settlement of vast territorial expanses and the political 
and social struggles that followed gave the Romanticists material just as 
authentic as medieval life in Europe. 

The individualism that is characteristic of Romanticism everywhere took 
an unexpected turn in the United States and resulted in an important 
difference between our Romantic literature and that of the other Americas. 
The steady advance of democracy in this country and our serene faith 
in its efficacy for the promotion of happiness; economic progress on a 
broad front; the pioneer spirit that overcame all obstacles; these inspired 
literary Romanticism with an optimism that is not found in similar litera- 
ture elsewhere, and that stands out in striking contrast to the prevailing 
pessimism of the Spanish American Romanticists. The age that laid the 
foundation in this country for the “rugged individualism” of the succeed- 
ing generation could not but be optimistic in its literature; a Walt Whit- 
man, or an Emerson, could have lived in no other country of the Americas. 
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There is another essential difference between our Romantic literature 
and that of Spanish America. Spanish American Romanticists, following 
the European writers whose philosophy of life and literature they accepted, 
disregarded a moral or didactic purpose in literature and recognized no 
restraint upon artistic production except the fundamental principles of art 
itself. The moral restraint and gentility of our poets during the middle 
decades of the century and the tendency of our literary critics to confuse 
ethical and esthetic values are not usually found in the corresponding 
poetry of Spanish America. Our most notable exception, Edgar Allan 
Poe, exerted more influence upon Spanish American literature than any 
of our other writers. 

An interesting outgrowth of Romanticism in South America, as in the 
the United States, was the conversion of popular poetry into permanent 
literature. In the westward march of frontier life in this country, songs 
and ballads were composed by illiterate poets for the entertainment of 
illiterate people. Circulated and preserved by word of mouth, this uncouth 
poetry entered into the traditional culture of the pioneers. Then came 
the educated writers who turned this oral material to literary uses. 

The history of Gaucho Literature in Argentina is not essentially dif- 
ferent. The early inhabitants of the pampas, descendants for the most part 
of Andalusian fathers and Indian mothers, had a special liking for poetry 
and music; and in the course of time there developed the profession of 
the payador, a rustic troubadour, whose business it was to go about the 
country, offering entertainment with his own poems or those he had 
learned from other minstrels. This indigenous, traditional poetry would 
have disappeared with the passing of the gaucho had it not been salvaged 
by educated poets, who, with enthusiasm and skill, converted it into an 
epic literature that has no equal in modern literature. Our cowboy songs 
are thin and unsubstantial in comparison; and all our songs and ballads, 
either in traditional or literary form, lack the artistic unity of Gaucho 
Poetry as a distinct type of literature. 


RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


During the last two generations prose fiction has become, in all the 
Americas, the most important division of literature ; and the main tenden- 
cies are those of the modern novel in general. The realism that was 
characteristic of the cuadros de costumbres, sketches of local manners, 
supplied the realistic scenes of novels that were still Romantic in story and 
motivation. With the passing of Romanticism, realism became the dominant 
tendency—a sane realism, for the most part, from which sentiment was 
not completely eliminated. Naturalism of the Zola type had its adherents ; 
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but it was only later that this exaggerated form of realism was fully 
naturalized, particularly in the proletarian fiction of the present day. 

As in our own literature, there is no break in the continuity of Spanish 
American prose fiction during the last sixty years. New terms have become 
popular with literary critics and historians, Criollismo literario, Mondono- 
vismo, Indianismo ; but realism, with its logical emphasis upon regionalism, 
remains the dominant tendency. The life that is being lived in all parts of 
Spanish America is reflected as adequately in prose fiction as is the life 
that is lived in all parts of these United States. There, as in this country, 
many of the novelists are so obsessed by the social and economic injustice 
that they find in local industries and in congested industrial centers that 
their novels may have doubtful value as literature. There are, however, 
many novels, just as serious and substantial in their treatment of local or 
regional themes, that may be considered excellent literature from a purely 
artistic point of view. La vordgine of José Rivera presents the tropics 
of Colombia as a “Vortex” that destroys and swallows up the victims of 
the rubber industry ; Dofia Barbara by Romulo Gallegos, a perfectly de- 
signed and executed novel, shows the brutalizing influence of the Venezue- 
lan plains; Don Segundo Sombra by Ricardo Gitiraldes gives us a vivid, 
colorful picture of rural life in Argentina, in the best Modernistic manner ; 
Los de abajo of Mariano Azuela interprets artistically the social revolution 
in Mexico. 

One kind of prose fiction that has received more attention in Spanish 
America than in this country is la novela indianista, prose fiction that is 
concerned mainly with the large indigenous population of some of the 
countries south of us. The social revolution through which these countries 
have been passing has inspired in many writers the sincere desire to 
improve the condition of the Indians, salvage the best of their traditional 
culture, and amalgamate with it the dominant culture inherited from Spain. 
This preoccupation accounts for the large number of novels treating 
primarily of Indian life, and explains, too, the new and sympathetic attitude 
toward the Indian. The Romanticists, when they used Indian material for 
historical or picturesque reasons, presented the Indian from the white 
man’s point of view; contemporary writers are trying to view life through 
the eyes of the Indian himself. The Indians of La Farge are not those 
of Fenimore Cooper; nor are those of Mariano Azuela in Mexico, Alcides 
Arguedas of Bolivia, Oscar Cernuto of Peru, and of many other Jndianis- 
tas, the romantic, idealized Indians of such writers as Leén Mera of 
Ecuador. 

Equally significant, and similar to the novel in choice of local and 
regional themes, is the short story. We are particularly proud of our 
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achievement in this kind of literature; and the quantity is much greater 
than in Spanish America because of a much larger reading public and 
because of the inexhaustible demand of our hundreds of magazines. As 
to quality, the question of comparative superiority is not so easily answered. 
A writer such as Horacio Quiroga of Uruguay, unsurpassed in technique, 
dramatic intensity and psychological analysis, has few rivals. An anthology 
of Spanish American short stories could be made that would rival that 
of any other literature in variety of theme, in vigor of presentation and 
in artistic effect. 

A type of prose that offers to Spanish American writers an excellent 
medium for the expression of their intellectual activity, their deep interest 
in life and culture, and their striving for stylistic effects, is the essay; 
and in the essay is to be found some of their best literature. Any country 
would be glad to have among its essayists José Enrique Rod6 of Uruguay, 
the Emerson of South America; and among the outstanding essays of 
modern literature is his Ariel, a long essay presenting in language of 
imperishable beauty a philosophy of life for the guidance of youth in the 
Americas. 

Of the three main divisions of literature, the drama is still the least 
important in Spanish America. There have been numerous dramatists; 
but with the exception of two or three who went to Spain and wrote 
their plays there, only one, Florencio Sanchez of Uruguay and Argentina, 
is at all comparable to the best dramatists of the mother country. Thirty- 
five years ago the plays of Sanchez, not unlike those of Eugene O’Neill 
in their intense realism, their simplicity of method for the production of 
dramatic effect, and the vigorous, unliterary character of their dialogue, 
aroused the hope that at last the drama was to take its rightful place in 
Spanish American literature. Untimely death cut short in 1909 the brilliant 
career of this dramatist, and no one has yet come forward to carry on 
his work at the same high level. 


PoETRY 


The poetic renaissance that began in Spanish America about fifty years 
ago has given to world literature a body of poetry that for originality 
and excellence has not been surpassed by that of any other country. 
Viewing this poetry in historical perspective, we see a definite movement 
toward the goal that has already been attained by prose literature and 
toward which music and painting have made notable progress, namely 
cultural freedom from European traditions and influence. 

The breaking of the bonds that still held Spanish American poets to 
the mother country was begun by a literary movement that was decidedly 
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not American in its origins. In the closing years of the century the 
Modernistas, under the able leadership of the Nicaraguan poet Rubén 
Dario, raised the flag of revolt against the conventionalized Spanish 
poetry of the time. Retaining the subjectivity and individualism of Ro- 
manticism, they combined with these certain elements assimilated from 
French Parnassianism and Symbolism ; and out of these diverse elements 
constructed a new theory of poetry that possessed notable unity of concept 
and artistic purpose. Their bold experiments in verse-technique gave their 
poetry a new flexibility; consciously avoiding the so-called poetic diction, 
they insisted upon the right of the individual to use whatever words he 
pleased and in any way he pleased; they believed that all the arts of 
expression had the same esthetic purpose, and that poetry could use to 
advantage something of the techniques of sculpture, painting and music. 
Like the Symbolists, they believed that ideas, sensations, and moods should 
be merely suggested, not definitely expressed ; and that suggestion should 
be effected by means of images and symbols. They believed that sensations 
were more important than ideas or sentiments, and that the sole purpose 
of poetry was the creation of artistic beauty. 

Modernism gathered into its ranks almost all the best poets and produced 
much exquisite poetry ; it attracted also many spurious poets whose absurd 
imitations soon threatened the whole movement with ridicule. The aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness of Rubén Dario became snobbishness in his imitators ; 
his ultra-refinement became effeminate affectation; his symbolism opened 
the way to unintelligible Euphuism; his fondness for the Versaillesque 
life of the eighteenth century and other exoticisms, ancient and modern, 
let loose a deluge of poems on similar themes. 

During the first decade of the century the united front of the Modernistas 
disintegrated. The more vigorous, aware of the pitfalls toward which 
Modernismo was leading them and no longer satisfied with the anti-social, 
dehumanizing pursuit of artistic beauty as the one and only purpose of 
poetry, made an abrupt turn to the right and struck out along the path 
that took them back to nature and humanity, to racial and national inspira- 
tion, to life as it is actually lived in all parts of the New World. Calling 
themselves Los Nuevos, the New Poets, they later came to be known by 
the more significant but clumsy word Mondonovistas (New Worldists). 

Much of the best recent poetry has been written by these converts to 
the “New Poetry,” or by certain recruits from among the traditionalists 
and young poets who began to write when the new movement was well 
under way. Each of the eighteen countries is represented, and if space 
permitted, the names of many excellent poets could be mentioned. Among 
these would be Rubén Dario, who died in 1916, no longer leader but still 
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the greatest poet. Among them, too, would be the names of five or six 
women who maintain so well the prestige that women poets have enjoyed 
throughout the history of Spanish American poetry. 

Turning now to our own recent poetry for parallel tendencies, we are 
faced with the difficulty of disentangling the confused trends of the last 
three decades. The poets who have been most active in the poetic renais- 
sance that began about 1910 have not presented at any time a united front 
comparable to that of the Modernistas, nor have our New Poets been 
so united in purpose and technique as Los Nuevos of Spanish America. 
The Imagists, deriving their theories mainly from the later French Symbol- 
ists, concentrated upon the image for the suggestion of personal sensations 
and moods; they stressed the purely artistic purpose of poetry; they 
consciously avoided the so-called poetic diction and insisted upon individual 
freedom from conventional rhythms. The Modernistas were equally 
insistent upon freedom for the individual; but they stopped far short of 
the revolutionary verse technique of the Imagists. For them free verse 
meant little more than the substitution of the stanza for the line as the 
unit of rhythm; they still had faith in the fundamental principles of 
poetry, and believed that either consonantal rhyme or assonance is an 
essential factor in verbal music. 

The poetry of the Imagists now seems thin and ephemeral when com- 
pared with that of the best Modernistas; it makes a better showing if 
compared with that of the minor poets, or with that of the Vanguardistas 
who have carried Modernismo to its ultimate conclusion. The radical 
“isms” for which Imagism prepared the way do not differ essentially from 
those of Spanish America, or from those of any other country, because of 
the international character of these eccentric innovations in artistic ex- 
pression. 

While the Imagists were attracting public attention by their vociferous 
manifestoes, other more important poets were producing poetry that has 
made of the poetic renaissance a reality. Robinson, Frost, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, have shown that the traditional forms of poetry are adequate, if 
infused with the new spirit of Americanism. Others, Sandburg, Masters, 
Lindsay, have created new forms in which to express their vigorous 
interpretation of the multifarious, complicated life of today. Our New 
Poets and Los Nuevos of Spanish America, in spite of minor differences 
due to language, racial inheritance, and environment, have one great pur- 
pose in common, to give poetic expression to life as it is lived today in all 
parts of the New World. Their Mondonovismo brings to its logical con- 
clusion the slow but sure movement in the literatures of North and South 
America toward maturity and independence. 











TEACHING SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


L. S. TrremMAn* 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HIS paper does not represent my ideas as to how you language 
teachers should do your work. It does contain (a) descriptions 
of practices I have seen in my travel as a field representative of the Inter- 
American Demonstration Center Project of the Office of Education; (b) 


questions that teachers have raised; and (c) ideas taken from the profes- 
sional literature. 


r 


I. Aims, purposes or objectives. As I have visited in many classrooms it 
has been increasingly. apparent that there is no uniformity of purpose. 

In one room Miss Smith stresses grammar and throughout the period 
she questions children regarding the details of tense or position of pro- 
nouns. In the next room Miss Jones believes in extensive reading and the 
class is covering the material without too much attention either to the 
details, the construction, or accuracy of the meaning. Next door the teacher 
is an ardent supporter of culture. One or two days a week are devoted to 
reading about our Latin American neighbors in English; Part of the lesson 
may be devoted to a discussion in English of the customs or life of people 
in South America. If there were a sign on the door of the next room it 
would indicate that teacher number four believes in the aural approach and 
since she speaks the language spontaneously and correctly, the class sits 
quietly for most of the hour and listens to her. An occasional question 
elicits a “si” or “no.” 

Miss Apodaca believes that the children should speak Spanish. There is 
much oral reading. Great attention is given to pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. Pupils are expected to answer her questions in complete sentences. 
She uses phonograph records and recording apparatus. Down the hall Mrs. 
Brown thinks that the aim is to be proficient in written work. The children 
are required daily to hand in long written exercises which formed a part 
of their home-work. In class she hands back the exercises of yesterday and 
comments on her corrections. Also, they have a dictation lesson in class. 
Teacher number seven pins her faith on memory work. The vocabulary 
is faithfully and consistently checked, both in Spanish and English. Idioms, 
proverbs, lines of poetry, common expressions, are drilled upon at length. 





* The author is Professor of Education at the University of New Mexico, now on 


leave to work for the Inter-American Demonstration Center Project of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Doubtless there are other types of recitations that I did not see and 
certainly there were many combinations of these seven types. Possibly all 
aims are legitimate at various times, possibly some are more pertinent in 
certain parts of the country, possibly some are more valuable in beginning 
or advanced classes. This confusion is not unrecognized by the better teach- 
ers. But sometimes they feel helpless. If the administrator puts undue 
reliance upon the results of some of the current standardized tests; if the 
requirements of the few students who go to college take precedence over 
the whole group; if the vital part that languages play in international 
understanding is unappreciated; and if pupils are continually told that 
other subjects are more important, the net result is that only superior 
teachers are able to offer well-rounded and well-balanced courses. Little 


wonder that the thousands of teachers who have not yet attained the status 
of “master teacher” are confused. 


II. The Spanish class. 


1. Guidance. The whole question of guidance is intriguing. It is ap- 
proached in several ways. 


(a) By introduction of language instruction in the elementary grades. 
The theory seems to be that those pupils who find little attraction , 
in the study will drop out of language classes. In this manner the 
high-school classes are saved from clogging by large numbers of 
uninterested pupils. 

(b) By creation of a one-year “general language” course which at- 
tempts to sieve out certain pupils and furthermore, to guide the 
pupils into the language classes which seem to be most interesting 
to them. 

(c) By the use of some sort of tests which try to determine the apti- 
tudes of the child for language instruction. 

(d) By determining the experiences of the child and enrolling him 
in specific classes: e.g., a Mexican child is enrolled in a more 
advanced section of a class than the English-speaking child. 

(e) By trying to meet specific interests: e.g., more intensive courses 
for those who wish to become stenographers in business houses 
needing Spanish letter-writing. 

Such efforts are certainly in line with the modern psychological theory to 
find out something of the pupil’s capacities before helping him to plan his 
program. 

2. Content. 


(a) Some classes appear to be much more interested than others. 
Various reasons are advanced for this. 
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1) Some teachers are better than others—enthusiastic, well- 
trained, travelled. 

2) In some classes the content is significant to the children them- 
selves—in others, not: e.g., the Basque Country vs. Argen- 
tina. 

3) The activities are meaningful to the students in some classes 
and are performed mechanically in others: e.g., translation. 

4) In some classes the current happenings in the world are made 
a part of the daily work. In other rooms this type of correla- 
tion is ignored. 

5) In some rooms there are many interesting devices which are 
not used in others. 

6) In some places the background of the children is used but in 
others ignored. 


3. Activities. The question of “method” should be determined by aim. 
Again, I am in no position to say how you should present your 
material. I simply list activities I have seen carried on and devices I 
have seen used. No evaluation has been attempted, for what is right 
in one room may be wholly wrong in another room. 

(a) A stimulating environment. Some rooms have only desks, others 
have: 
1) Realia of Spanish-speaking countries. 
2) Travel posters. 
3) Flags. 
4) Bulletin boards. 
5) Picture file: heroes, cities, buildings, scenery. 
6) Pieces of art, or reproductions of some, e.g., statues. 
7) Maps of all kinds in English and in Spanish. 
8) Collections of stamps, menus, travel folders, post cards. 
9) Foreign magazines and newspapers, funny papers. 
10) An atlas. 
11) A good dictionary—Spanish-English, like Velazquez (re- 
vised edition). 
12) Commercial catalogues—showing pieces of clothing, ma- 
chinery, food. 
13) A calendar in Spanish. 
14) Typical costumes of different countries. 
(b) Helpful equipment. 
1) A phonograph with Spanish recordings, songs, operas. 
2) A recording attachment for making one’s own recordings of 
students’ efforts for study and checking. 








(c) 
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3) A radio. 

4) A movie to use the whole wealth of available films, people, 
stores, buildings, churches, bridges, monuments, dress, cus- 
toms. 

5) Glass slides—blank ground glass to make one’s own dia- 
grams, maps, etc. 

6) Small stage for puppetry. 

7) Many easy, attractive books. 

8) Piano or phonograph records to help with the songs. 

Playing Spanish games—Spanish American dances. 


(d) Construction of little plays, dialogues, dramatization. 


(e) 


Pan American clubs. 


(f) Use of community resources: 


1) Trips into the community. 

a) Cafés. 

b) Stores and markets. 

c) Museums. 

d) Films in local theatres. 

e) Homes of Spanish-speaking people. 
2) Speakers. 


4. Time. Time given to Spanish instruction. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


A considerable amount of thinking is being done regarding the 
length of the total school-offering. Schools can be found where 
there is a well-organized course beginning in the junior high 
school. In addition there is a growing movement to introduce 
easy courses in the elementary grades. In one school, I know, 
there is a post-graduate course in commercial Spanish. On the 
other hand, in many schools there is no department of Spanish. 
In between these extremes are the thousands of high schools 
with the customary two years required for college entrance. 
Within these wide bounds can be found many modifications of 
the daily program. Perhaps the most interesting are the attempts 
to use double periods. Unfortunately the evaluations of such 
programs have not always been carefully considered, so we can- 
not profit fully from their experience. 

Perhaps the following point has no place in an academic report 
but it is of extreme practical importance to the teacher in the 
classroom. I refer to the numberless interruptions of her pro- 
gram. One teacher told me that she figured up that one-third of 
her time that semester had been lost to assembly programs, holi- 
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days, drives, drills, etc. Perhaps of even greater importance is 
the confusion engendered in the minds of the pupils. 

(d) Teachers are also concerned with the multiplicity of social de- 
mands made upon the interests of high-school students. The 
home study hours are constantly interrupted. 

(e) All in all, the time element is not the least of many factors to be 
considered when one appraises the level of language achievement. 


5. Preparation of the teacher. 


I hazard the guess that the teacher plays a particularly important part in 
language instruction: e.g., it would seem impossible to acquire correct 
pronunciation without hearing correct forms. In some schools the teacher 
speaks Spanish like a native. Questions are fired at the pupils with the 
same speed and vigor that one naturally uses in conversation. The ques- 
tions often relate to personal matters and provoke natural and interesting 
responses. If there are errors the teacher corrects them with the knowl- 
edge that the correction is more apt to become an integral part of the 
child’s language skills than the correction of an error which occurred in 
connection with an answer regarding the gipsy caves of Granada. Her 
questions are easily adjusted to the varying abilities of the class, and she 
challenges all levels. With such a teacher the daily world-happenings can 
be brought in to supplement the text and infuse the glow of reality to the 
whole. Such a teacher showed me her books and the pictures she took on 
her last trip to Mexico. As we sat reminiscing about spots of common in- 
terest her pupils dropped in to ask a question or do some work relating to 
a coming assembly program. I went away feeling that Spanish was a 
natural interest of her pupils. 

In other places the teacher does not take her eyes off the text. She doesn’t 
ask original questions because she might not understand the response. She 
reads the questions in the text and requires answers in terms of the text. 
Since she has no substantial foundation upon which to rest she does not 
enjoy the lesson and breathes a sigh of relief when the bell rings. She 
definitely does not enjoy Spanish! 

I once visited a school where there was a teacher of this kind. She had 
a mimeographed exercise, prepared by a supervisor, utilizing the health 
lesson as a basis for the conversation in the language class. Accordingly 
the teacher read from her paper the question, “: Qué debe Vd. hacer antes 
de acostarse?” 

She evidently expected the boy to reply, “Debo lavarme la cara.” But 
he didn’t quite understand the teacher’s intention and said, quite honestly 
and sincerely, “Rezo.” Then it was the teacher’s turn to be perplexed. She 
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asked him in English to answer her question. He replied “Rezo.” “No,” 
said the teacher, “that is not right.” “But it is, sefiorita,” he insisted. Fi- 
nally an observer cleared up the situation, which was rapidly becoming 
acute from the disciplinary. angle. 

I saw recently that the Connecticut State Department of Education has a 
six-hour examination for certificating high-school teachers of foreign lan- 
guages. Part I deals with Pronunciation and Conversation; Part II, Lan- 
guage Technique; Part III, Civilization and Literature. On the June, 1940 
examination only twenty per cent of the candidates were successful. 


6. In some schools I have found Pan: American clubs that enjoyed stu- 
dent support almost equal to that given the basketball team. Their meetings 
were well attended, participation in their activities was enthusiastic, and 
their influence was wholesome. From this extreme one can descend to the 
dying and defunct organizations in other places. 


In Summation: 


Occasionally a worried teacher or harassed administrator tells me that 
the Spanish department in that school is looked down upon, and is slowly 
being crowded out by the other “content” subjects. But in another situation 
the case is reversed. No analysis of the problem can be simple, but from 
my many visits I have received the very definite impression that the in- 
struction in Spanish is good or poor as 

(a) the pupils see some purpose and accept it as their own; 

(b) they exhibit a willingness to work; j 

(c) trained teachers apply themselves to the task. 





COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER ON LEADERS 


“.. It is clear that we should not ignore the fact that we need generalists 
as well as specialists to win a war and to organize a peace. The study of foreign 
languages, of history and philosophy and religion and literature, of the fine 
arts, of sociology, economics, geography, and government—the development 
of leaders grounded in the disciplines of the humanities—these leaders we 
need in wartime as in peacetime—and these leaders are the special product of 
the liberating arts.”"—Dr. Joun W. Stupepaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, in radio address, Town Meeting of the Air, November 26, 1942. 














THE PLACE OF THE NOVEL IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY SPAIN 


REGINALD F. Brown 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


HOUGH the eighteenth century is an epoch eminently prosaic, critics 
have continued to ignore the one form of prose literature which was 
in the next century to become the most outstanding of literary genres. It 
seems to me—after almost ten years of research on the subject—that prose 
fiction in the century is of undoubted importance. No more than poetry 
or drama did it reach heights which compare with those of other epochs, 
but like them it was the means by which the Golden Age was remembered 
and preserved. Through it an expression was given to Neo-Classicism 
which in many ways was no less successful and typical. And, more clearly 
than in them, the novel was the means by which the future trends of 
literature were to be foreseen and anticipated. Historically it is essential. 
Up to about 1790 prose fiction in Spain consisted entirely of the dry 
husks of the Golden Age. There was, so far as is known, absolutely no 
knowledge of the contemporary European novel, save in the isolated case 
of Fénelon’s Télémaque. Until about 1750 there was incidentally no Span- 
ish prose fiction at all. After that date there appear a few imitations of 
Cervantes, of Quevedo, and of the novela de costumbres, of which the 
outstanding example is that unique medley of the picaresque and academic 
learning, Torres Villarroel’s Vida, 1743-58. It was evidently still possible 
at this date to live and to act like a picaro; but it was never possible again 
to write like one: there are no imitations of the Vida. Similarly the various 
novelas de costumbres, such as Jara de Soto, El instruido en la corte y 
aventuras del Extremetio (Madrid, 1789), Gutiérrez de Vegas, Los en- 
redos de un lugar (Madrid, 1778-81), and the entregas published by M. J. 
Martin, amply reveal some of the popular life and characters so vivid in 
the Golden Age. 

A second type of traditional fiction was created by Padre Isla’s Fray 
Gerundio (1758). This was the imitation of the Quijote which most 
pleased the epoch and which was in fact for over thirty years accepted in 
place of the original as the only model of quijotesque writing worth atten- 
tion. Until clear into the next century, following this model, the words 
quijote and quijotesco apply to a stupid or crazy nonentity whose andanzas 
are little more than a pretext for the unloading of erudition which may 
conceal a satiric intention. Examples are: F. A. Ponce de Leén, Vida, 
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hechos y aventuras de Juan Mayorazgo, Alusivos a la buena o mala crianza 
del Seiiorito en su pueblo y Cadete en la Milicia (Madrid, 1779), or even 
as late as (Madrid) 1836, J. F. Sifieriz y Trelles, El Quijote del Siglo 
XVIII. Fray Gerundio probably did help to preserve the flavor of earlier 
fiction, but all its imitators could copy was the influence of the epoch on it, 
visible in its erudition, the heavy style and the use of a blockhead as a 
whipping-boy. It is therefore not in these imitations but rather in the 
copies of the novela de costumbres and of the Quijote, that, if the phrase 
can be admitted, the better traditional fiction of the century is written, as, 
for example, in these two stories (the second by far the superior): A. 
Ribero y Larrea, Historia fabulosa de... Don Pelayo, Quijote de la Canta- 
bria (Madrid and Segovia, 1792-1800), and Arias de Leén, Historia del 
valeroso caballero D. Rodrigo de Pefiadura (Marseilles, 1823-24). But 
even these works, as you see, had to wait for expression until after 1790, 
when fiction could be written in a world of literary experience fundamen- 
tally different from that in which Torres Villarroel and Padre Isla had 
lived and written. But evidently even in this different world there was still 
place for the old Spanish literature. 

The few years on either side of 1790 mark in Spanish literature the final 
transition from the Golden Age to the modern period, the culmination of 
Neo-Classical endeavors, and the transition from Neo-Classicism to the 
still far-distant Romanticism. About this date there rose to prominence 
the sentimental and the national heroic drama which were, as Miss Mc- 
Clelland says, “forerunners of the nineteenth century.” The same can be 
said of the Salamancan poets, while it was about 1790 that Goya, under 
the influence of Rembrandt, began his great series of prints. But it is per- 
haps in prose fiction that the transition is most violently made and the 
various causes seem most evident. Consider these dates: 1786, Montengén, 
Eusebio ; 1787-88, Garcia Malo’s four volumes of short stories Voz de la 
Naturaleza (which had fourteen editions through 1846) ; 1789-90, Cadalso, 
Noches ligubres; and 1792, Martinez Colomer, El Valdemaro. It is re- 
grettable that these works are so little known, for they sound the final 
knell of picaresque fiction and of the picaresque form of fiction, and they 
herald the coming to Spain of modern fiction, in which the plot will no 
longer be a string of loosely disconnected passages but will result from the 
organic and dramatic interaction of character, incident and setting. For 
almost a century Spain had tilled only the ungrateful soil of erudition and 
reason ; now she began to enjoy also some of the fruits of the eighteenth 
century. Meléndez Valdés and Leandro Fernandez de Moratin achieved 
at last Neo-Classical poetry and drama which was also delightful and 
personal. In prose fiction too, Neo-Classicism found expression in the 
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charming novel of Mor de Fuentes, La Serafina (Madrid, 1798), and in 
Montengon. 

This transformation was due mainly to foreign influence. Between the 
death of Charles III in 1788, which first opened Spain to all the novelties 
then rampant in Europe, and the Dos de Mayo of 1808, she had to read, to 
accept or reject, to imitate or adapt all the prose fiction written in Europe 
since 1700. As an earnest, between 1794 and 1798, fifty years after their 
first publication, the novels of Richardson were first translated into Spanish. 
Fielding, Young, Macpherson, Mme de Genlis and others also appeared. 
This was something; but in comparison with the floods devastating the 
rest of Europe it was a mere trickle, and even that was cut off shortly by 
the War of Independence. Again, the essence and the relentless inspiration 
of this new fiction was emotion, emotion, and more emotion. Whether it 
was a moral apologue, a tale of vice, a story of terror, or a historical narra- 
tion, prose fiction turned away from the simple reality and physical inci- 
dent which had always been most characteristic of Spanish literature. So 
perhaps it is not surprising—given the brief span and the peculiar char- 
acter of this fiction—that so little of it appeared in Spain either in trans- 
lation or in direct imitation. I have found no original novel of terror and 
only two clear imitations of Richardson and Rousseau: respectively, A. 
Valladares de Sotomayor, La Leandra (Madrid, 1797-1807), and Fran- 
cisco de Toxar, La filésofa por amor (Salamanca, 1799). But do not let us 
be deceived. A literary influence is more often general and diffuse than 
particular and definite. There can be no doubt whatsoever that Spain was 
deeply and fundamentally influenced by the general European état d’ame, 
largely created by prose fiction, which she sensed through her reading, 
however restricted that might have been. And it is suggested that this fact 
can be most clearly perceived in the fiction of Cadalso, Montengén, Garcia 
Malo, Mor de Fuentes, Martinez Colomer and Rodriguez de Arellano, 
written between 1786 and 1805. 

As with the works of Meléndez Valdés and Leandro de Moratin, these 
novels have broken with Spanish tradition and have been refashioned and 
modernized largely by foreign stimuli. But where in verse or theatre will 
you find a work so rebellious as the Noches ligubres, one so European 
and pre-Romantic as El Valdemaro, one which so evidently pretends to the 
study of character as Eudoxia, or one so free from the numbing hand of 
morality as the Decamerén espaiiol of Rodriguez de Arellano? Consider 
only the Noches ligubres. In a Neo-Classical age, a notable author re- 
counts a rather sordid tale of uncontrolled passion; he uncovers, nay dis- 
plays and tricks out with every fictional device, his own mind and heart 
—and he writes in prose! He writes this two years before Werther ap- 
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peared in 1774—and some thirty years before Atala and René. And yet 
why should we be surprised that Cadalso wrote in prose? That was the 
only genre left in which rebel expression could freely develop, and ex- 
amples are not uncommon. Montengén, Martinez Colomer, Kotska Vayo, 
Espronceda write formal Neo-Classical verses, but translate or write 
Ossian, René, and Sancho Saldaiia! 

Pedro Montengon is the most typical example of the freedom at that time 
inherent in the practice of prose fiction. As deeply embedded in the Neo- 
Classical century as Quintana, he was capable of the stiffest and most 
conventional formalism in a pastoral novel, El Mirtilo (1795), and could 
be inspired to unusual power and eloquence by national history, as in the 
latter part of El Rodrigo (1793). He wrote every type of novel possible 
to the epoch except—noteworthy exceptions !—the picaresque, just now 
dead in Spain, and the novel of terror, which was never to be born there. 
But in his approach to historical portraiture and in his reaction to the 
European état d’ame the novelist is more modern and alive than the poet. 
Quintana trumpets the glory of the press and of vaccination, but in Eusebio 
(1786-88), Montengén opens a new field to the novel (how fertile is shown 
by thirteen editions of a four-volume work through 1842), by relating 
Spanish fiction to the greatest literary figure of the epoch, Rousseau. Simi- 
larly, the model for Eudoxia (1793) would not be Plutarch but Richard- 
son and Mme de Genlis. Eudoxia belongs to the family of la nouvelle 
Héloise, of Atala and Clarissa. Montengon, the almost-modern, seeks to 
establish character and morality through a study of the emotions and, 
despite his weight of Neo-Classicism, he displays a greater modernity of 
mind, is more flexible, more varied and personal in prose than the poet 
Quintana. The novel form allowed it and encouraged it. 

On one form of fiction the epoch had less hold than on any other. Al- 
ready, in France, where it had been abundantly cultiv-ted, the short story 
had in great measure escaped from the bonds of morality with which 
earlier it had been shackled. Compressed into twenty years we can trace 
the same evolution in four substantial collections which were published in 
Spain between 1787 and 1805. Beginning rather as a series of moral 
apologues with Garcia Malo’s Voz de la Naturaleza (which was to have 
fourteen editions by 1846, and twenty-four by 1880), these stories develop 
through the Lecturas utiles y entretenidas of A. Céspedes y Monroy to the 
collections of C. M. Trigueros and V. Rodriguez de Arellano (Mis pasa- 
tiempos and El Decamerén espaiiol), in which a bold and explicit claim is 
made for a franchise not yet demanded for any other literature, namely, 
that of being written simply and solely for the amusement and interest of 
the reader. Without this liberty modern literature would be impossible; 
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for the novel it was early and completely won by the Waverley Novels. 
The claim is substantiated in these collections by a series of stories which 
are more modern and more successful than anything written by any Span- 
ish contemporary. It should perhaps be added that several of the stories 
bear a suspicious resemblance to contemporary English and French stories! 

What then is the place of the novel in the eighteenth century? In its less 
than twenty years of effective existence—from 1786 to 1805—it produced 
little of intrinsic value. When it might have begun to create a modern 
Spanish novel under the impetus from abroad that same impetus brought 
the whole world of the century crashing down and literature was wiped 
out. Between 1805 and about 1827 there is almost no fiction, original or in 
translation, in Spain; the early Romantics had to start afresh to adapt to 
Spanish usage almost a hundred years of European fiction. It was too 
difficult a task. But at least in the eighteenth century there is foreshadowed 
something of the universality and variety of the modern novel. We have 
one author dramatizing an intimate moment of passion, another who 
grapples with educational theory and practice, or studies a historical char- 
acter. Still others explore the possibilities of emotion and thrill which, very 
much abused, were to be so enormously influential on the vast reading 
public of the following centuries. 

Nothing could be more prosaic than nine-tenths of the verse and drama 
of the eighteenth century: I can assure you of at least that same propor- 
tion of interest in prose fiction, without the hypocrisy of form. I hope that 
this paper may not only serve to sketch the place of the novel in the 
eighteenth century, but will also be considered as a plea for a place for the 
novel in our studies of that century. 





PROGRESS 


“About 1900, in the University of Iowa, a teacher took a hen into the class, 
and while this was a good deal of an innovation, it was simply a hen. About 
1910, this hen had become a ‘problem.’ About 1915, it had become a ‘project.’ 
About 1919, this hen was a ‘unit of work.’ Around 1925, it was an ‘activity.’ 
In 1930, it became the basis of ‘an integrated program.’ And lo! in 1936 this 
poor hen had become a ‘frame of reference.’”—N. C. Public School Bulletin. 








THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN THE GRADES 


Ruta Mays 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


NTIL recent years, the teaching of foreign languages to children 

in the United States has been limited almost entirely to private 
schools, Especially in the Eastern states, French was taught to‘ children 
of people who traveled much in Europe, shopping in Paris. The method 
used was chiefly conversational and little regard was paid to pedagogical 
processes. 

On account of the Pan American developments of recent years, a keen 
interest has arisen in the need for children to learn Spanish in the United 
States and for the children of Latin America to learn English. This move- 
ment has, as its basis, three factors: first, to develop good fellowship be- 
tween the countries of this continent for social and cultural reasons; sec- 
ond, to unify all countries of the Western Continent for defense purposes 
and to promote a lasting peace; third, to prepare for the continued and 
multiplied trade relationships which constitute the economic life of the 
Western Continent. 

The strongest movements to teach Spanish in the lower grades of our 
schools have been, first, in New Mexico, where it is required by law; 
second, in Texas, where a law was passed in 1940 to permit the teaching of 
foreign languages in all grades above the second. In 1941 books were 
adopted for all of these grades. 

In a number of other states, isolated efforts have been made to introduce 
the teaching of Spanish in the lower grades. Of special significance are the 
following instances. In New York City, Dr. Huebener has promoted the 
movement to teach several foreign languages in the public schools. In the 
Detroit City Schools, a series of exploratory courses in several languages 
has been led by Miss Lindquist. For a number of years, Dr. de Sauzé has 
promoted the teaching of foreign languages in special classes of the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. In other states the movement has been intro- 
duced by college professors, using the demonstration school as a laboratory. 

A small volume would be needed to quote the opinions of outstanding 
statesmen, educators, and club leaders who advocate the importance of . 
making Spanish a second language in the United States. The writer has 
made a compilation of many of these. Interested persons may have access 
to it. 

In order to develop this new field in foreign languages, we must over- 
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come several obstacles. First, trained teachers are at a minimum. Second, 
we need, as a guide to the inexperienced teacher, the publication of the 
experiences of those who have tested classes for some years in research and 
comparative experiments. Third, the teacher in this field should have studied 
the foreign language for five years, at least. She should have a special 
course in methods of teaching foreign languages, together with courses 
in Elementary Education and Psychology. Fourth, unless she has a correct 
pronunciation of the foreign language, she should use records, especially 
prepared for the grades, and in which the lessons have been spoken by a 
trained or native voice. 

Records of dramatized stories, songs, and poetry are valuable at all 
times. Pictures of the Latin American countries, presented by the visual 
education department, are important in cultivating an understanding of the 
people of other countries, their customs, and their music. Collateral reading 
of stories about Hispanic American children, customs, games, and arts 
should be required. Several publishers have prepared excellent series of 
story books about Latin American children. Mr. Hall of Dallas has issued 
a series of, “Travel Letters,” presumably written by two children who are 
traveling in South America. 

The next need is to give, to the teacher in this field, concrete suggestions 
and definite oral lessons, plus the pedagogical basis. Some suggestions fol- 
low. 

(1) Every lesson should begin with some interesting news, a short 
travel incident, or a legend about South America. Only five minutes should 
be taken for this, even less if the class-time is under thirty minutes. 

(2) In cooperation with other departments of the school, much help 
can be gotten from the teachers of Music, Art, Physical Training, Geog- 
raphy, and History. 

(3) The teacher should have ready a collection of realia, such as pic- 
tures, posters, calendars, pottery, costumed dolls, and toys. However, all 
these aids mentioned are merely to produce a background for the true 
objective, which is to learn the Spanish language. 

(4) The inexperienced teacher may consider the mastery of a foreign 
language too difficult for children, On the contrary they learn it much 
more easily than the adult, because they accept it on faith, ignoring diffi- 
culties and imitating the sounds of words with simplified associations. 

It is true that children do not cover, in nine months, the same amount 
of material that the adult student covers. The students of the third and 
fourth grades do not analyze nor accumulate a large vocabulary of Latin 
derivatives. On the other hand, these pupils far excel the college students 
in correct oral usage of the language, in recognition of simple reading 
material, and in absorption of the Spanish environment. 
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(5) No general presentation of Pan American Goodfellowship, or of 
stories and pictures, can interest the children as much as the learning of 
the foreign language. They repeat the sentences at home, and on the play- 
ground, and even greet people in Spanish on the streets. Not only do they 
have infinite delight over their oral accomplishments, but their parents are 
filled with pride over it. 

(6) The teacher’s method of presenting the first lessons in the use of a 
foreign language is exceedingly important. She must hold the attention 
and the interest of the children. The pupils must learn every sound per- 
fectly and make no mistakes. Avoid the “tragedy of errors,” for it takes 
ten times the effort to remedy an incorrect sound as it does to learn it 
correctly at first. 

(7) The chief objective is (a) to economize every mental effort of the 
child; (b) to simplify the associations; (c) to minimize difficulties. The 
result will be rapid, correct, and multiplied learning, followed by the joy 
of accomplishment. 

(8) No printed lessons should be used under any circumstances with a 
class until a series of oral lessons are first given. 

(9) Only a vocabulary of universal interest can motivate learning in 
varied situations. All children have associations with the family, the home, 
the school. Associations with the community, animals, flowers, birds, sea, 
mountains, trees, and the like, vary according to the locality. However, the 
oral vocabulary should be built to meet the printed lessons when it be- 
comes necessary to use certain texts. With this method, the factor of in- 
stant recognition by the pupil accompanies the oral rendition of the reading 
lesson. 

(10) It is evident that the teacher must be prepared to conduct oral 
lessons, building them from day to day to meet the conditions peculiar to 
each classroom. 

(11) The daily lessons in the classroom should overlap in vocabulary, 
gradually expanding from the noun with article to the simple sentence. 
The associations should be linked so as to prevent any wasted mental 
effort in bridging gaps in thought. If the teacher uses a passive vocabulary, 
as in greeting, directions to class, calling attention to the weather or to any 
unusual event, the pupils gradually acquire the expressions along with the 
active vocabulary of the daily lesson. 

(12) In Principles of Education, by F. E. Bolton, we find stressed the 
application of the value of motor activity in teaching foreign language 
vocabulary. For example: if the teacher has the pupil hold up the picture 
as he speaks the Spanish words, learning ability will be trebled. The 
teacher may draw a square on the table, saying, “Es la casa.” Then the 
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pupil may move the picture of a boy within “la casa,” saying, “El nifio 
entra en la casa.” 


(13) Some authorities dispute the teaching of numerals first to a class 
of children. The reason given is that numbers should be learned only in 
connection with real-life situations. This is partly true, yet repeated experi- 
ments with groups of children have shown that they demand to “learn to 
count in Spanish.” 

It has been difficult to restrain their enthusiastic requests to “count to 
one hundred.” One argument for teaching the numerals first is that the 
associations are simple and clear. Write the figure (1) one on the board, 
instantly saying “uno.” The child’s mind has no opportunity for confusion 
or scattered associations. 

(14) At this stage, the vocabulary should be enlarged, but the choice 
of words depends upon the location of the school. In a large city, the school 
may not have a campus, may-not be located near a park, hence the local 
interests must be used as a vocabulary basis. Perhaps the radio may supply 
some vocabulary, passing airplanes, elevators, tall buildings. Once a week, 
trips may be made to the zoo or to a park. 

In rural districts, crops, farm animals, trees, wild flowers afford an 
abundance of material for conversation. 

In the town of medium size, a school campus is usually provided. Here 
the pupils may use Spanish expressions in games, descriptions of trees, 
flowers, and leaves. 

(15) Flexibility of lesson plans is of importance in the further develop- 
ment of learning a foreign language, either before or after beginning to 
use a book. It is a well-known fact that the application of the principles 
involved in the psychology of education must vary according to the age 
or classification of the student. On the other hand, certain fundamental 
factors are applicable under all conditions and for all types. This is true 
to a striking degree in the teaching of foreign languages. Of especial im- 
portance is the economic factor in learning, the saving of mental effort 
by rapid transfer of the percept to the concept. This is brought about by 
the simplification and minimizing of associations, aroused by the visual 
object. Immediate aural and oral expression completes a unit of learning. 
By linking such units and adding motor expression, rapid acquisition of a 
new language is accomplished. 

In summarizing this subject, we must face several problems which have 
developed during the past year. Some of these seem insurmountable, but 
can be overcome if we are determined to have the movement succeed. 

The most serious hindrance to the success of this movement in Ele- 
mentary Education is the fact that school superintendents in several states 
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are permitting teachers in the lower grades to attempt to teach Spanish 
although they have not studied the language at all, or have had only an 
intensive introductory course of six to twelve weeks. Even though these 
teachers have had excellent training in elementary work, they lack an 
understanding of the difference between the psychology of teaching one’s 
own language and that of a foreign language. The former may be com- 
pared to passing from one lighted room to another, the latter to passing 
from a lighted room into a dark one. Finally, how can one teach children 
a language when one has no knowledge of the pronunciation or the con- 
struction of that means of expression? Yet this situation exists. 

Our greatest asset is the success which has been made by a few earnest, 
conscientious teachers. Moreover, the joy of the children in the learning 
of the foreign language, added to the pride of the parents in their accom- 
plishments, must soon permeate the field of education, with the logical 
results. 

Let us hope, study, work, and believe in the success of this progressive 
movement which means much to the development of Inter-American under- 
standing, as well as to cultural education in general. 

In conclusion, the writer urges that the reader write to the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Division of Science and Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., asking for a copy of the report of the meeting 
of “The Advisory Conference on Language Teaching,” August, 1942. 
Note especially page five, paragraph six, which emphasizes the need to 
distinguish between teaching children in bilingual areas and teaching those 
who have not heard the Spanish language spoken. The textbook situation 
is also discussed on this page. In the December issue of HISPANIA, several 
articles concerning the teaching of Spanish in the lower grades refer to 
textbooks. 

No other experience in foreign language teaching brings such joy as 
that of opening doors for children into the land of the knowledge of 
Spanish. 











SOME IDEAS ON THE TEACHING OF 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH 


ENRIQUE UncrRIA 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


M*** institutions are beginning to include in their curricula courses 
in Business Spanish. The instructor entrusted for the first time 
with a course of this type hastens to libraries where he hopes to find text- 
books as well prepared and edited as those which are available to classes 
in grammar and syntax. He assumes that with a suitable text his sole task 
will be to follow the lessons and work out the practical exercises. Yet soon 
he will realize that the books on Business Spanish published up to the 
present time are, generally speaking, not all that could be desired. In 
view of this, it becomes necessary to make out a detailed plan and prepare 
the subjects to be touched upon in the course. This task, of course, re- 
quires considerable effort and much time, especially when the instructor 
has previously devoted himself to grammar and literature and has only a 
slight knowledge of economics and business. 

In the hope that they may be useful in this phase of our teaching, I 
present herewith some ideas based on my own experience. 

A complete course in Business Spanish should, in my opinion, include 
the study of the following: (1) grammar review; (2) business vocabulary ; 
(3) technical vocabulary; (4) commercial, consular and shipping docu- 
ments; (5) the geography of Spanish America; and (6) commercial cor- 
respondence. This last is particularly important, for in Commercial Span- 
ish the aim of the student is primarily to understand and compose a given 
type of business letter, the kind written and received by the export depart- 
ment of a North American firm. 

Therefore I would suggest the organization of two courses which deal 
especially with commercial correspondence as the final summation and 
ultimate objective of the other subjects treated. There then remains only 
to add or leave out matters of tangential or secondary importance and to 
announce that the first course will be given in English and the second 
entirely in Spanish. The programs would be as follows: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 


First Semester Second Semester 
Grammar Review I Commercial Documents I 
Business Vocabulary I Export Correspondence I 


General Correspondence I 
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ADVANCED COURSE 


First Semester Second Semester 
Grammar Review II Commercial Documents II 
Business Vocabulary II Export Correspondence II 
General Correspondence II Technical Vocabulary 
Geography of Spanish America The Wording of Contracts, Advertise- 
ments, etc. 


Grammar Review. The majority of the students will doubtless have for- 
gotten many grammatical points indispensable to the correct wording of 
correspondence. An ideal review exercise for the student would be the 
study of essential rules of grammar as applied to sentences that have a 
bearing on business matters. Besides he should practice the writing of 
numerals, and learn the decimal metric system, commercial abbreviations, 
the rules of orthographical accent and those of syllabication.* 

Business Vocabulary. This is to be based on the words and expressions 
which are ordinarily used in commercial correspondence and in books 
and pamphlets on economics. It includes the vocabulary relating to the 
quotation and sale of merchandise, trade-marks, banks, transportation, 
book-keeping, patents, contracts, etc.” 

Technical V ocabulary. We shall attempt to give the student merely a gen- 
eral idea of such terminology. For this study there should be chosen terms 
of universal interest, such as those relating to aviation, the automobile, 
radio-telephone, etc. There are industrial magazines written in Spanish and 
published in the United States, also catalogues published in Spanish by 
numerous North American firms. These companies would doubtless 
gladly send the instructor the necessary number of copies, and they could 
be utilized as reading exercises. 

Commercial, Consular, and Shipping Documents. We include in this 
group only those documents which are used in the export business, and 
they should be drawn up in Spanish. They are the following: the order 
sheet, the commercial invoice, the check, the bill of exchange, the letter of 
credit, the statement and, if desired, the receipt, the power of attorney, the 
packing list, and the contract. For the study of the particular Spanish 
terminology pertaining to these documents, the texts published in the 


United States are insufficient. Therefore Spanish books should be con- 
sulted.* 


+A suitable workbook for this purpose is Switzer, Rebecca, and Lee, Gladys M., A 
la conquista de la lengua espatiola. Book II. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 

* For the study of this kind of vocabulary there are recommended McHale, Carlos, 
Commercial Spanish. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1918; or Romera-Navarro, 
M., Manual del comercio. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1920. 


*See, for example, Cerda, Baldomero, Documentos comerciales. La Habana: Cul- 
tural, S. A., 1939, 
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In almost all foreign shipments certain consular and shipping documents 
are required: the importation permit, official North American permits, the 
consular invoice, the certificate of origin, the insurance. policy, and the 
documents issued by steamship companies, railroads, etc. The vocabulary 
characteristic of these documents is intimately connected with the whole 
system of complicated formalities required by each one of the eighteen 
Spanish American republics. 

Although the object of a course of this kind is primarily the teaching of 
terminology, it must not be forgotten that there are concrete cases which 
call for the knowledge of special administrative regulations. All these de- 
tails can be obtained by consulting (a) the consular agents of the particular 
nation in question; (b) The Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York and similar organizations; (c) the official publications, pamphlets, 
and other information provided by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Department of Commerce and by the Pan 
American Union; (d) various special publications, such as the Exporter’s 
Encyclopedia, The South American Handbook, and pamphlets published 
by Unz and Company (New York); (e) the magazines devoted to this 
specialty, for example, Exporter’s Digest and International Trade Review, 
The American Exporter, and Export Trade and Shipper (New York) ; 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, published by the Department of Commerce, 
and Commercial Pan America, published by the Pan American Union.‘ 

The Geography of Spanish America. First of all we plan to acquaint 
the student with the names of the most important capitals and the principal 
seaports. He should know whether a given country is, from the administra- 
tive standpoint, divided into states, provinces, or departments. Also he 
should have an idea of this nation’s importance as an import market. The 
instructor must bear in mind that though we correspond with all these 
countries in the same language, they nevertheless differ from each other 
as individual nations. Their basic characteristics are indeed similar, yet 
their legislation, commercial customs, and forms of expression are, upon 
occasion, distinct from each other. 

In order to give the student a general idea of the various Spanish 
American nations an oral exposition by the instructor should be sufficient 
and, if possible, this should be conducted in front of a map of the American 
continent. Afterwards, as exercises, oral questions with reference to a 


“For the study of export practices, see Rosenthal, Morris S., Technical Procedure 
in Exporting and Importing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1922; 
Huebner, Grover G., and Kramer, Roland L., Foreign Trade Principles and Practices. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930; Eldridge, F. R., Export and Import 
Practice. Washington, D. C.,: Department of Commerce, 1938. In order to practice 
the filling out of consular documents, forms in Spanish can be obtained from the 
printing office of Unz and Company (24 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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map can be made out, and the student assigned compositions in geography.® 

Commercial Correspondence. Training in Spanish business correspond- 
ence comes under two main divisions: (a) the comprehension of letters 
which the student will receive from the different countries of Spanish 
America; and (b) the writing of corresponding answers to these letters, 
and the composition of others which he is to write spontaneously. 

In grammar courses the student is trained in the reading of selective 
literary texts, so that he may become accustomed to good Spanish style 
and thus try to imitate it. But in these cases the writer is a professional 
author and, as may be supposed, he writes well. On the other hand, among 
businessmen bad writing is frequent. They cheerfully make many gram- 
matical mistakes, use a superabundance of abbreviations and insert rather 
ludicrous phrases. The student will find great difficulty in distinguishing 
the correct from the incorrect letters and he should make an effort to 
study the latter in order to comprehend them and therefore try not to 
imitate them. 

The Spanish language does not lend itself to concision. It is written 
freely and abundantly and is spoken freely and abundantly. Given, there- 
fore, the special psychology of the Spanish American world it is necessary 
to be generous with courteous phrases. To illustrate this the following 
rule may prove helpful: that which in Engish can be stated in a letter of 
twenty lines, in Spanish, requires at least twenty-five lines, if the thought 
is to be well and fully expressed and the desired psychological reaction ob- 
tained from the reader. Failure to observe this simple rule has cost 
American exporters the loss of much excellent business. 

In modern times almost everyone is obliged to write business letters. It 
is natural that poorly-trained persons, who lack the small amount of imagi- 
nation necessary for written composition, tend to use hackneyed expres- 
sions and phrases. At times the use of these is inevitable, but they should 
be avoided as much as possible. If we keep this rule in mind our letters 
will gain in personality and appear both more cordial and more genuine. 
It would almost be better to risk a few grammatical errors than to write 
a letter made up of banal formulas, which like a machine is constructed of 
a long series of carefully manufactured parts. The modern American tend- 
ency is to do away with these inexpressive and unnecessary ready-made 
phrases, which abounded in the old-fashioned epistolary style. 


*See Whitbeck, R. H., and Williams, Frank E., Economic Geography of South 
America, Third edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. As a more 
general source of information, including history, geography, commerce and industry, 
see James, Preston E., Latin America. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
1942. The Pan American Union has published a Selected List of Books in English 
on Latin America. Bibliographic Series No. 4. Sixth edition revised and enlarged. 
May 1, 1942. 
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However, in Spanish business correspondence there is a line beyond 
which the elimination of such familiar forms and phrases can not be 
carried out. This holds true, first, because many South American countries 
have retained their old customs and routine procedures and, secondly, 
because the successful writing of the long courteous letters pleasing to 
Spanish America can scarcely be done without the observance of more 
or less cut-and-dried formalities. 

In the commercial correspondence of Anglo-Saxon countries the tend- 
ency is to carry on business in an impersonal manner ; in Spanish American 
correspondence a more personal approach to business is preferred. The 
Anglo-Saxon standardizes whenever he can, while the Spaniard attempts 
to individualize everything that passes through his hands. 

This principle of Spanish American psychology explains the diversity 
of quaint forms which, even though they may be in bad taste, are fre- 
quently used in the literary or commercial writings of Spanish American 
countries. It also explains why letters written in Spanish are so much 
more effusive in expression. For the business man of Spanish American 
origin believes that in commercial correspondence it is possible to include 
a touch of friendship and human sympathy. 

I recommend writing letters directly in Spanish rather than translating 
them from English into Spanish. Translation inevitably forces us to use 
artificial circumlocutions. The best way to write a Spanish letter according 
to an English model is to read the latter several times and then try to 
express the same ideas in idiomatic Spanish. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty for the beginner will be to learn to dis- 
tinguish the advisable from the inadvisable expressions, and not to be 
misled by words, phrases, and abbreviations which he will continually see 
in Spanish American letters he may receive. In Chile and in some other 
countries there is a fairly widespread custom of writing the conjunction 
“y” as “i.” In many letters numerous accents are lacking and abbreviations 
abound. But the fact that in practice these peculiarities occur and these mis- 
takes are made, does not justify our lapsing into the same errors. 

We have designated by the term “general correspondence” those letters 
which do not have direct bearing upon the sales operations of Spanish 
American countries. Export correspondence, on the other hand, consists 
of letters exchanged for the express purpose of such dealings. 

The study of correspondence should begin with a scrutiny of the various 
parts of a letter: letterhead, date, inside address, salutation, text, compli- 
mentary close, signature, and the postscript. Afterwards the students 
should examine the types of letters which are especially important. These 
may be divided into the following groups: letters exchanged with pro- 
spective clients (quotations of prices, offers of goods and services, etc.) ; 
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letters to clients (about purchase orders, communications concerning book- 
keeping) ; correspondence with distributors and representatives; corre- 
spondence with banks (collection of accounts, etc.) ; correspondence with 
persons about various items of importance (letters and petitions to the 
authorities, requests for data and information, friendly and judicial com- 
plaints, letters of introduction and recommendation) ; and circular letters 
(general communications, follow-up series of sales letters, etc.). 

Frequently those who devote their daily efforts to literature tend to 
belittle the business activities of the world, as a purely material type of 
work without scope for elevation. There are those who believe, with the 
old adage, that nothing honorable can come out of a shop; and there are 
others who, as a matter of principle, belittle everything with which they 
themselves are unfamiliar. Carlyle has clearly explained our inability to 
understand those matters that do not appeal to us. There is no question 
of introducing here an apology for either the merchant or commercial 
studies. Yet we should remember that today more than ever before the 
social mission of business is to abolish poverty and create (capital, goods, 
work, ideas and culture). To work for so high a purpose should be an 
inspiration to anyone. 
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Some Business Periodicals in Spanish Published in the United States 


América Industrial. Director: Stanley E. Hollis. Published by American For- 
eign Credit Underwriters Corporation (84 William Street, New York, N.Y.). 

El Automévil Americano, Editor: George E. Quisenberry. Published by Busi- 
ness Publishers International Corporation .(330 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, N.Y.). 

Boletin de la Unién Panamericana. Editor: Elsie Brown. Published by Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. [Includes economic and commercial 
information in almost all issues. ] 

El Exportador Americano, Editor: Franklin Johnston. Published by Johnston 
Publishing Company (386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y.). 

El Fotégrafo Kodak. Revista de informacién mundial para el profesional. 
Publicada cada dos meses por la Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
[The same company also publishes El Distribuidor Kodak and Radiografia y 
Fotografia Clinicas. ] 

Guia de Importadores. La suprema revista americana de exportacién (ma- 
quinaria, automdviles, electricidad, ferreteria). Editor: E. F. Sitterly (440 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y.). 

La Hacienda. Director: B. Romero Romay. Published by La Hacienda Com- 
pany (20 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y.). 

Hierro y Acero. Edicién en espafiol de Steeltrade. Editor: A, R. de Santos. 
Published by Steeltrade Publishing Company (150 Pearl Street, New York, 
N.Y.). 

Ingenieria Internacional. Revista de ingenieria, construccién e industria. Edi- 
tor: B. Puga. Published by Business Publishers Corporation (330 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, N.Y.). 

Panamérica Comercial. Revista mensual de comercio y finanzas. Published by 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 

La Prensa, (Spanish daily paper.) Published by La Prensa (245 Canal Street, 
New York, N.Y.). [Thursday issues include a Pdgina de exportacién.] 

R. C. A. Trotamundos, Published by R C. A. Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
N.J. 

Revista Aérea Latino-Americana, Jefe de Redaccién: Walter R. Douglas. Pub- 
lished by Aeronautical Digest Publishing Company (515 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y.). 

La Revista Du Pont. Published by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Revista Rotaria, Publicacién internacional dedicada a fomentar el ideal de 
servicio y la aplicacién del mismo a las actividades personales, profesionales 
o comerciales, civicas o internacionales. Director: Manuel Hinojosa Flores. 
Published by Rotary International (35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl.). 





AN ANSWER TO “ACTIVITIES” 


“Let those who may complain that it was all on paper remember that only 
on paper has humanity yet achieved beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue, and 
abiding love.”—Grorce Bernarp SHAw, quoted by ALEXANDER WoOOLLCOTT, in 
“To Loving Young People Apart,” The Reader's Digest, December, 1942. 





























THE ARABIC ELEMENT IN MODERN SPANISH 


Mary WELD CoATEs 
(With the cooperation of Marion Stewart and Helen Waite) 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


(Author's Swmmary.—This article presents the results of a fairly complete 
study of the Spanish words derived from the Arabic, made by a teacher and 
two of her students.) 

O THE question of a Social Science teacher concerning the amount 

of Arabic in the present Spanish language this paper is due. Excel- 
lent correlation and a fine project, I felt, for some of my Spanish students. 
Two of them worked some ten hours each on the Diccionario de la lengua 
castellana por la Real Academia—fourteenth edition—listing the Arabic 
derivatives and drawing some conclusions. I prepared the report and sub- 
mit our findings. 

Of an estimated seventy thousand words, about one thousand are of 
Arabic or of probable Arabic origin. This figure is only approximate, since 
some of these words are obsolete. This is in turn offset by the fact that the 
derivation is not indicated for all of a group of related words. Only one 
may have been listed. Though we do not necessarily find one Arabic word 
in every seventy of our current Spanish vocabulary, yet it is fascinating to 
see how many phases of everyday life still do carry the Arab stamp, and 
how much of Moorish life in Spain can be studied in the Spanish language. 

Let us look at our homes. If a castle, alcdzar, or a shack, choza, it is 
Arabic. One well-known building material, adobe, is an Arabic word. 
Mazari is a kind of brick. There are a number of architectural terms—a 
girder, jacena; lintel, tabica; a crosspiece used in scaffolding, almojaya. 
To plaster is jaharrar. Adufa is a half-door. Ataire is the moulding in the 
panels and frames of doors. The excavation for a foundation is alizace. A 
projection in a building is arimez, and an arched window, ajimez. A square 
bolt for a door is alamud—but let us raise the knocker, aldaba, and enter. 
We pass into the vestibule, zagudn, then go up to the flat roof, azotea, for a 
view. We may inspect the attic, zaguizami. 

In the living room we admire the carpet, alfombra or zofra or alcatifa, 
and rest on the couch, divdn. We play chess, ajedrez, in the library. One of 
the pieces is the bishop, alfil. We comment on the bric-a-brac of ivory, 
mar fil. 

When we dine, what a feast of Arabic words we may choose from— 
artichoke, alcachofa; carrots, zanahorias; egg-plant, berenjena; parsnip, 
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chirivia ; little meat-balls, albéndigas ; and rice, arroz. We have relishes too, 
capers, alcaparras ; olives, aceitunas. We sweeten things with sugar, aztcar; 
and put oil, aceite, on our salads. Dessert may be sherbet, sorbete, or con- 
coctions with fruits—lemon, limén; orange, naranja; apricot, albaricoque; 
grapefruit, toronja; watermelon, sandia. There are sweets, alfefiques; 
pistachio nuts, alféncigos; green almonds, allozas. In the afternoon we 
might have sipped a mint julep, julepe. There are strangely many words 
for syrup—almibar, jarabe, arrope, jarope. 

We have been noticing the furnishings of the house, ajuar, and the 
dishes in the cupboard, alacena, or on the shelf, anaquel. We see a jug, 
jarra, but on the table itself the Moors contribute only our cup, taza, 
though there might be a goblet of horn, aliara, or a soup-plate, ataifor. The 
bread may be on a flat basket, azafate. 

We get a glimpse of the kitchen and are surprised to find that the mop, 
aljofifa, is Arabic. There is also a mortar, almirez, a pot, marmita, a kettle, 
cazo, and an oil-dish, zafra. 

We retire to the bedroom, alcoba, put away our jewels, alhajas, and 
rest our heads on pillows, almohadas. 

In the morning we go into the garden. Someone says—; Albricias! (Good 
news.) The United Nations are winning. Then we admire the flowers— 
the poppy, amapola ; orange-blossoms, azahar ; lily, azucena; jazmine, jaz- 
min, etc. The botanical names are altogether too numerous to mention. 
Here is a list of some: licorice, alcazuz, orozuz; barberry, berberis ; senna, 
sena; winter savory, ajedrea; caraway seed, alcaravea; gilliflower, alheli; 
bramble, zarza; sorghum, zahina; privet, alheiia; sandalwood, sdndalo; 
marjoram, sarilla; fennel, ajenuz; sweet basil, albahaca; myrtle, arraydn; 
saffron, azafrdn; maize, zara; ivy, cazuz; larch, alerce; lupine, altramuz; 
sumach, zumaque; broom, retama; lavender, alhucema; aloe, azabara, 
zdbida ; carob-bean, algarroba; cattail, anea; indigo, ail ; sesame, ajonjolt; 
louse-wort, albarraz. As we look at the flowers, we must look out for a 
scorpion, alacrdén, and another insect, alfazaque. 

Let’s take a walk. Hello, Hola, or See here, He aqui, we call to Mr. 
So-and-So, Fulano or Mengano. We take a taxi and pay according to the 
rate schedule, tarifa. Even the spark-plug of the car, bujia, was once “can- 
dle” in Arabic. 

Before we leave the city we visit several sections, barrios, and meet the 
mayor, alcalde, and a bailiff, alguacil. Then to the suburbs, arrabales, and 
out into the country. Tires are rationed, so we ride a mule, acémila, and 
pack our saddle-bag, alforja. We cross a causeway, arrecife, and pass 
through villages, aldeas, see country-houses, alquerias, and see alfalfa, 
alfalfa, growing, and barley, alcacel, too. It must be sheep country, for 
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there is a shepherd, zagal. Here we see a cattle-crossing, azagador, with 
the head sheep, rabaddn, in his key position. See that zalea, undressed 
sheepskin, hanging there, and also that dressed sheepskin, badana, If in 
our travels we cross the border we must have our baggage examined in the 
custom house, aduana, Somewhere we may sight a bay, cala, 

We have mentioned sheep. A head of cattle, res, a troop of beasts of 
burden, recua, a wild boar, jabalt, giraffes, jirafas, and a gazel, gacel, are 
Arabic ; also gardufio, marten. 

Though there is a famous Roman aqueduct in Spain we see how the 
Moors developed irrigation from the multitude of terms pertaining to the 
use of water. Irrigating ditch, acequia, is the commonest, but note also: 
azacdn, water-carrier ; aceia, mill; dam, azud ; water-trough, baque ; chan- 
nel for water, zubia; air-hole in water-pipes, atabe ; cistern, aljibe ; portion 
of water, alema; washbasin, aljofaina or jofaina; time for watering, ador; 
conduit, badén and azacaya; irrigation rights, almoceda; lever for mill- 
stones, bayal; horse-propelled wheel for drawing water, noria; supervisor 
of irrigation, alamin. Many of these terms, of course, will be found in 
Blasco Ibafiez’s Valencian novels. ; 

Moorish industries can be studied from the language. There are many 
terms pertaining to silk: a kind of silk, anafalla; (formerly) a weigher - 
and seller of silks, jeliz; a silk material, tabi; a tax on silk, tertil; a kind of 
striped silk, zarzahdn; silk refuse, adticar or atanquia; an instrument for 
winding silk, azarja; silk of an inferior quality, azache ; silk-market alcai- 
ceria. 

In the leather work we find noque and alberca which are vats for tan- 
ning hides, and vacari for leather. Damaskeening gives us ataujia. 

Every visitor to Seville is acquainted with the Moorish tile. The lan- 
guage registers it in azulejo and alboaire for tile, albornia for a large 
glazed jug, alcarraza for an unglazed jug, and almorrefa for a tile floor. 
Mosaic is foceifiza and a chip from a stone is tasquil. Atifle is a pottery 
term. Inlaid work is taracea. Brass is cent. 

With olives and olive oil already mentioned you will expect Arabic 
words for the stone in the oil-mill, alfarje and regaifa; for an oil-depot, 
almijara; for a place for bruised olives, alquerque; and for an oil-bottle, 
alcuza. 

The grape and wine industry gives us a slang word for wine, céramo; a 
wine-bag, zaque; a light wine, aloque; the dregs, zurrapa; the pit for 
pressing grapes, jaraiz; and a wine-measure, alquez. Incidentally, a still is 
alambique. 

The Moors must have been fishermen, for they left five words for net— 
aljarfa, aljerife, jébeca, jurdta, atarraya. Shad is sébalo or saboga. Another 
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fish is albacora, A tunny fishery is almadraba. A fishing-barge is gdnguéil. 

The nautical terms include calafatear, to caulk, dérsena, a place for re- 
pairing boats, cofa, top of the mast, fanal, a ship’s light, zafar to lighten 
ship, and several kinds of boats, including carraca and zabra. 

At least one mining term appears in adema, shore. 

No one who ever thought of Arabian horses could be surprised to find 
the many terms pertaining to horses—from the horse-dealer, chaldn, to 
halter, ronzal; headstall, j4quima; spur, acicate; to throw back the ears, 
amusgar ; whip, zurriaga; the trappings, jaez, telliz, jirel; the curry-comb, 
almohaza ; hobbles, guadafiones ; the colors—chestnut, zaino ; sorrel, alazdn; 
aad argel for a horse with the right hind-foot only white. There is drganas, 
for baskets on the horse; acial for barnacle; tafurea, a boat for carrying 
horses ; albéitar, for the veterinarian ; and at least four diseases of the horse 
—alifafe, adivas, ajuagas, and lerda. 

The Moorish organization included an inspector of weights and meas- 
ures, almotacén, and other officials. They must have had their hands full, 
for one meets an awful crowd in assassin, asesino ; fakir, faquir ; gambler, 
tahur; keeper of a gaming table, coime; haggler, miser, zarracatin; im- 
poster, zahori; procurer, alcahuete; renegade, elche; vagabond, gandul; 
highwayman, monfi, etc. Chance, azar, and talisman, talismdn, are sugges- 
tive of games of chance and the modern Spanish lottery. 

There were punishments for offenders—a dungeon, mazmorra; iron 
rings, argollas; and lashes, azotes; and there was a jailer, alcaide. The 
culprit might ask for mercy with alafia (coll.). 

We have the Moors with us in our daily tasks, tareas. Commerce and 
business use commonly damage, averia; deductions, taras; tariffs, aran- 
celes; wages, alquiler. Marchamo indicates a mark used in the customs, 
and hoque or alboroque a “treat” at the conclusion of a bargain. Almoneda 
is an auction. 

But in fun and pleasure we see them too. We play cards, naipes. A card- 
trick is baza. Our festivals are zambras. Our burst of laughter is carcajada, 
though our smile is Latin. In the Carnaval our mask, mdscara, is Moorish. 
When bulls are driven into the pen for the bull-fight, it is the algarrada. 
Even though Holy Week is a Christian festival, the matraca we hear in the 
Easter celebration is Arabic. 

The music of the guitar, guitarra, the drum, tambor or atabal, the flute, 
albogue, the lute, latid, is Arabic. Drawing too is dibujo. 

Arabic contributions to science may at least be suggested by the lan- 
guage itself. Botanical terms have been mentioned. There are many 
ornithological names: parrot, papagayo; falcon, nebli or sacre; sparrow- 
hawk, bahari; horned owl, cérabo; heron, zaida; titmouse, chamariz; 
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goshawk, azor; osprey, atahorma; bittern, alcaravdn; a kind of duck, 
alionin; thrush, zorzal; marabou, marabé. One word for a bird-cage is 
alcahaz. 

There is a long list of chemical terms, of which we list a few: azarcén, 
red lead; dlcali, alkali; cuércuma, turmeric; azabache, jet; talco, mica; 
atincar or bérax, borax; marcasita, marcasite; alcanfor, camphor, alcohol, 
alcohol ; azogue, mercury ; alquitrdn, tar ; rejalgar, red sulphide of arsenic; 
dmbar, cérabe, amber; azulaque or zulaque, bitumen; benjui, benzoin; 
léudano, laudanum, 

Astronomical research produced calendar, almanaque; zenith, cenit; 
nadir, nadir; Bull’s Eye, Aldebardén; and azimuth, acimut. The weather 
terms indude S. E. wind, jalogue, monsoon, monzén, simoon, simin, 
apogee, auge, S. W. wind, garbino. 

In view of the great center of medical studies at Cordoba, it is a little 
surprising to find so few anatomical and medical terms. There is baldar, 
to cripple; anklebone, taba; peritoneum, cifac; and the nape of the neck, 
nuca. The zurrén is the placenta, which according to superstition brings 
luck to the child born in it. A few diseases with Arabic names are zaratdan, 
cancer of the breast, aliacdn, jaundice, alhorre, an infant’s skin-disease, and 
albarazo, a kind of leprosy. 

In mathematics of course we have zero, cero, the figures, cifras or 
guarismos, and algebra, dlgebra. 

The weights and measures that have survived are fanega, about a 
bushel ; azumbre, about a half gallon; arrelde, four pounds; adarme, one- 
sixteenth of an ounce; arrate, a pound; almud, a measure of grain; resma, 
a ream. 

Some terms pertaining to dress are Arabic. A blouse, jubdén, may be of 
cotton, algodén, or of muslin, muselina. There is bata, negligee; orna- 
ments, arrequives; beads, abalorios; dress, atavio; slipper, babucha; and 
alpargatas. Acicalar is to dress elegantly. A seamstress may have a plait, 
alforza, or a gore, nesga, and she certainly uses pins, alfileres. 

We still use many descriptive Arabic words. There is coarse, burdo; 
bold, fodoli; rich, showy, jarifo; handsome, garrido; uncouth, zafio; de- 
ceitful, marfuz; thick-lipped, jetudo; humpbacked, jorobado; low, com- 
mon, mezquino; flattering, zalamera; pretty (coll.), chulo; suggestive of 
death, macabro; and the colors zarco, light blue, twrqué, blue, carmest, 
crimson. Tahefio means having a red beard. 

If we are ill we may suffer a headache, jaqueca, and some day we may 
all suffer the infirmities of age, achaques. We may take a medicine, elixir. 
If we die we lie in a coffin, atatid. 

But we live and are at war. Of the war-terms note alarde, parade of 
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soldiers; watch-tower, atalaya; ensign, alférez; beacon-light, almenara; 
cartridge-belt, canana ; and hostage, rehén; also arsenal, arsenal. 

Did the Moors have plenty of taxes, too? Just consider almojarifazgo, 
a tax on imports ; alfarda and almoceda, tax on irrigation; farda, a tax on 
foreigners ; alcabala, excise ; tegual, tax paid on fish. 

Even proper names show Moorish influence. The monastery where 
Columbus stayed prior to his interview with Queen Isabel was La Rabida, 
the Arabic word for hermitage or monastery. 

It is to be recognized, of course, that many Arabic words are now 
provincial, used chiefly in Aragoén, Andalucia, Valencia, or Murcia where 
the Moors remained longest—or in Morocco. 

A very interesting fact is that some Arabic words turn up in Spanish 
America with modified meanings. Barcino, which meant originally an 
animal which changed its color to a reddish one, in Argentine means a 
politician who easily changes his party. Arrdez, the captain of a Moorish 
ship, is a term still used in the Philippines. 

In considering this subject we have paid no attention to the words per- 
taining, for example, to the Mohammedan religion. 

Spanish remains a Romance language, yet we day-dream in Arabic 
with ojaldé, “Would to Allah,” and it is an interesting study to note the 
many fields which still show linguistically the Arab influence. 


“SHOP-TALK”. . . 








THEY ARE STUDYING ENGLISH IN MEXICO 


REBECCA SWITZER 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


Although there are still many people in the United States who fail to see 
the importance of the study of Spanish, in Mexico high-school boys and girls 
are studying English for a minimum of two years and at least some of them 
are learning to speak, understand, read, and write English with fair fluency 
and accuracy. 

An unusual group of some thirty girls from the Escuela Normal in Saltillo, 
capital of the State of Coahuila, took advantage of the “courtesy” class in 
English offered them by the Texas State College for Women Summer School 
during its 1942 session in Saltillo. They astonished the instructor by their 
surprising ability in the use of the English language and their enthusiasm for 
the language, literature, and culture of their northern neighbors. Although the 
majority of these girls had studied English only two years, the average students 
could express themselves in English with considerable ease and clarity and 
could understand spoken English equally well. The superior students (mirabile 
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dictu!) could write at dictation English poetry, songs, connected prose, or 
idiomatic expressions with remarkable accuracy and facility. Even more grati- 
fying than this, however, was the enthusiasm for the study of English mani- 
fested by the students. The teacher’s request for poetry or songs to be recited 
or sung in English usually caused confusion, due to the desire of such a large 
number of girls to exhibit their knowledge. A small percentage of the class 
even had some appreciation of the literature of the United States, In general, 
one concludes that teachers of Spanish in the United States might visit Mexico 
with profit to see how English can be taught to Spanish-speaking people. 

A general interest in the study of English is manifested in Mexico, One 
lawyer remarked that he could treble his law business in Saltillo if he had a 
better knowledge of English. A poet and professor of literature was anxious to 
study English so that he could compare trends in American literatures. As for 
the boys and girls and young people of college age, they were thinking seriously 
of the future: of closer contacts with their English-speaking neighbors, of 
travel in the United States, of attending college there. The saltillefios proved 
their sincere interest in the study of English and in the United States by their 
many courtesies to the visitors from Texas. At the weekly tertulia held at 
the Casa Colonial, the residence hotel of the Texas group, from fifty to a 
hundred Mexican visitors called regularly to sing English and Mexican popular 
songs, and to chat in English and Spanish with their visitors from the north. 

Two years’ study of English has been compulsory in Mexico for some time, 
but Mexicans are studying English now with greater zeal than in previous 
years because they realize that they cannot carry out their part of the Inter- 


American program without a better knowledge of the language of the United 
States. 


MUST WE USE IDIOMS? 


Wittis Knapp JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


“We don’t have to use idioms, do we?” This oft-repeated question is the 
surest proof I know that students of foreign languages completely misunder- 
stand what an idiom is, and therefore have failed to gain an intimate feeling 
for the language. Teachers, and especially textbook-makers, are largely to 
blame. —~ 

Many writers of beginning grammars set idioms off on pages in separate 
boxes or sections, as monkeys and rare birds in a zoo are displayed in cages 
so that the passerby can stare at them and think they are funny or “cute.” 
But most of us who visit zoos come away without any keen desire to sneak 
home a couple of monkeys for everyday use. “We don’t have to use them, do 
we?” 

The hardest thing to get across to a class is that there is nothing exotic 
about an idiom. A Spanish or Spanish American novelist, pen in hand, does 
not decide to use an extra large quantity of idioms in that day’s writing, as 
a cook may determine to be more generous than usual with raisins in the 
pudding. Spanish authors aren’t conscious that they are using idioms. Para- 
doxically, an idiom is rarely recognized as such by the person who uses it 
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naturally. Not until it falls under the eye of a foreigner does it betray itself, 

How can we explain idioms to our students? Perhaps by defining them. An 
idiom, we might tell them, is a structural form peculiar to a language. Not 
until someone tries to analyze it or translate it into another language does it 
show up in its fear-inspiring form, as an ancient egg never reveals its baser 
qualities unless it is used for some something beside what Nature intended: 
to make a chicken. Similarly, as long as a Spanish phrase remains what it was 
meant to be: a conversational coin passed between two Spanish-speaking 
persons, it is perfectly harmless and never thought of as an “idiom.” 

Perhaps it might even be exchanged with a Frenchman without revealing 
itself as an idiom. A Frenchman would readily understand vamos or adelante 
or a caballo because it is the exact equivalent of his allons or en avant or 
@ cheval. But hand those phrases to a literal-minded American or Englishman, 
and what happens? Presto, each has changed into an “idiom.” 

“The Spaniards are crazy people!” That is the reaction of the average Amer- 
ican student of Spanish, and these boxed idioms of the grammar books are 
largely to blame for this attitude. 

An idiom is an expression in which the whole is not the sum of its parts. 
When a Spaniard says da la vuelta a la casa, he means “He walks around the 
house.” If we take each word by itself, we get: “He gives the around to the 
house.” This is certainly not the way to teach idioms, taking every word sepa- 
rately. After all, who talks by single words? 

Suppose some one asks you what “fast” means. “Use it in a sentence,” 
would be your logical request. Even a small dictionary gives at least ten mean- 
ings of this word. We have heard of the fast horse owned by one of the fast 
set which was tied fast to a post, as fast as possible after having run on a fast 
track, and left there to fast. We never think of any of these meanings as 
idiomatic, because we use them right along, but turn a foreigner loose on such 
a sentence and he will call English a language full of idioms. 

How can we teach idioms to our students? I can’t imagine a teacher suggest- 
ing that we overlook them during the early days of a language course and 
come back to them later, as some teachers advocate by-passing the Spanish 
second person and the subjunctive. An idiom is the essence of the language, as 
its very name indicates. Though it is derived from the Greek word meaning 
“one’s own, peculiar to oneself” (the same root that gives us those peculiar 
persons, idiots), never let your students get the idea that there is anything 
idiotic about an idiom—except, perhaps, an English idiom. 

“I’m going to quit studying Spanish,” one student told me. “It has too many 
idioms.” “I suppose English has no idioms,” I remarked. “Of course it hasn't.” 

Then I opened up. What would a Spaniard make of a conversation of two 
men, debating on the platform of a trolley car caught in a traffic jam. “I think 
we’d get on better if we got off,” one suggests. “No, I think we’re better off on.” 

Or what magic trick would the Spaniard visualize upon hearing a farmer 
saying that he cut a tree down and later his son cut it up? In our “un-idiomatic” 
English, a “dressed chicken” is really undressed. To kill insects you “dust” 
leaves with rotenone and put something on them, but when you “dust” furniture 
with a brush you remove something. When you are stiff, you are “unbending,” 
but when you stop being stiff, you “unbend.” “Opened” and “unopened” are 
opposites, but “loosen” and “unloosen” are synonyms, No idioms in English, 
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did you say ? One who oversees a job can’t overlook details. An aviator lands on 
water; a farmer may water grass on land. 

After that outburst, my student made one last attempt to defend his native 
language. “Oh, those can be explained logically.” Can they? Is it logical to 
say you are “in pain,” when the pain is really in you? “Well, that’s just the 
way we say it in English,” he explained, and I told him that explanation 
would do just as logically for Spanish idioms, and so they ought not to seem 

‘any stranger in one language than in another. 

I believe one great mistake is in calling attention to Spanish idioms. If you 
want a child, walking along a narrow railing, to fall, you shout : “Careful ! Care- 
ful now!” Wouldn’t the student react the same way to your warning? Tell him 
here comes a difficult idiom and he’ll either give up in despair and not try to 
learn it, or he’ll “take such pains” that he’ll make a mistake anyway. 

How do we teach idioms in English? The youngster says he wants to “sugar 
his cereal.” If he goes on logically and remarks that now it is time to “milk the 
cereal,” we don’t give him a lecture on idioms. We may remark that you “milk” 
a cow and “put milk” on cereals. Is there any reason for using a different 
technique in a foreign language? 

When teaching by the direct method, we may mop our brow and say: tengo 
calor. Now if later on the student tries to use the same phrase in discussing 
the temperature, we can remark that Spaniards say hace calor is discussing the 
weather. Then stop there. It isn’t necessary to add that a fire es caliente and 
coffee estdé caliente. He would merely be confused or worried. You couldn’t 
blame him for asking: “We don’t have to use idioms, do we?” He has to talk, 
of course. Let him go ahead. You can supply the ser or estar idiom when he 
needs it. Sufficient unto the occasion is the idiom thereof. 

A student never asks whether he “must use verbs.” It is only with idioms 
that our method of teaching produces such an inferiority complex that the class 
is scared to try to use them. 

The time to analyze an idiom comes when a student criticizes the foreign 
language for lack of logic. Then show him the reason. Take, for instance, 
casarse con. The preposition and the reflexive are entirely logical. A woman 
“houses herself with” her husband. A student can see casa in the verb. English 
uses the same preposition in the English expression: “cohabit with,” which 
means to share a habitation with. As for the reflexive, the teacher may explain 
that the clergyman casa al hombre while the wife se casa con el hombre. That 
fearsome word “idiom” need not enter into the discussion at all. 

Many of the so-called idioms in idiom lists are the exact equivalent of 
English expressions, provided you find the proper one. For instance, dentro de 
may be an idiom if one persists in narrowing its meaning to “within,” but it 
may just as well be explained by its literal equivalent “inside of.” Is dos veces 
(“twice”) an idiom, while tres veces (“three times”) is not? 

Why frighten beginners in Spanish by listing as idioms 44 compound con- 
junctions, 115 compound prepositions, 211 reflexive verbs, and 222 verbs re- 
quiring a preposition before a complement, as Keniston does in his Spanish 
Idiom List? Fortunately for the average student, he never sees this book or he 
would faint even before he could voice the question about using idioms. Even 
in the Keniston list, many so-called idioms can be turned word-for-word into 
English. Why isn’t “at the end of” a literal translation of al cabo de? Aren’t 
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reflexive verbs, after all, a matter of vocabulary? Isn’t it as easy for students 
to learn ir plus a as meaning “going to” as to take two gulps, first ir meaning 
“to go,” then as an idiom with a? 

It seems to me that we can make idioms easier by stopping our campaign to 
make them appear difficult. We can show that idioms are a natural phenomenon 
in every language. We can protect a student from these “boogymen” by re- 
garding them merely as sheeted ghosts and by treating them as vocabulary 
problems—necessary, like other words in the language, but no harder to learn. 
Such an attitude toward them on the part of the teacher will help to insure that 
never again will our hearts be wrung by that pathetic question: “We don’t 
have to use idioms, do we?” 


LATIN AMERICAN POSTAGE STAMPS AND THE TEACHING 
OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


A.sert F, Kunze 
Latin American Stamp Section, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


The study of a foreign language is generally motivated by a desire to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the ideas of the residents of another 
land, its history, its natural scenery, its commercial geography, or the possi- 
bilities it offers for future development in some field or other. Nationals of all 
countries are anxious to convey information on these subjects to those of 
other countries. 

Aside from formal writings the governments of Latin America have, with 
growing frequency, resorted to a channel of publicity, or “information,” never 
visualized by those who, a century ago, inaugurated the official use of the 
medium. In 1840, as a by-product of the efforts of Rowland Hill, the use of 
postage stamps became an official practice in England for the purpose of 
denoting the prepayment of specified charges for the dispatch of mail. Were 
this the only reason for postage stamps, it is obvious that bits of paper bearing 
large numerals to indicate denominations would meet that need. Portrait, scenic, 
and symbolic embellishments play no part in the strictly postal purposes which 
postage stamps serve. 

The publicity value of postage-stamp pictorials has for some years been 
recognized by the astute executives of postal establishments throughout the 
world. Stamp issues have been frequent and artistically designed, and they 
have been released with publicity campaigns stimulating purchases by col- 
lectors the world over. There is little reason to question reports that the sale 
of postage stamps is the chief source of income for a number of the smaller 
governments of Europe and some of the British colonies. 

Postage stamps may thus be said to serve a three-fold purpose: (1) pre- 
payment of postage, (2) general publicity and propaganda, and (3) revenue. 

The extent of the propaganda use made of stamps in the Americas is to be 
noted in many fields. Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, and 
Venezuela have, for example, issued stamps inviting attention to their coffee- 
raising industries. Oil exploitations have been depicted on the postal paper of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela. Agricultural pursuits, shipping, 
mining, educational institutions, churches, and symbols of national occupations 
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and pursuits have been set forth on postage stamps for the evident purpose of 
inviting domestic and foreign attention to them. 

Another field profusely illustrated by postage stamps is that of history. 
Portraits, suggesting the epic struggles in which their subjects engaged, have 
more frequently been used for stamp embellishment than any other single type 
of decorative matter. Political and military heroes predominate, but more re- 
cently such illustrious figures as Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, “The School- 
master President” of Argentina; Carlos Gomes, the great Brazilian composer ; 
Teresa Carreno, the Venezuelan pianist; José Marti, the patriotic leader and 
poet of Cuba; and Rubén Dario of Nicaragua, the poet and apostle of “Mod- 
ernism,” have found their place among postal portraits. 

Christopher Columbus has been featured on the stamps of almost all of the 
American Republics. In addition to about ten wholly different “portraits,” prac- 
tically every phase of his life has been portrayed. The long dispute in regard 
to the resting-place of his mortal remains is graphically kept alive in the stamps 
of Spain, Cuba, and the Dominican Republic. In addition to picturizations of 
The Great Navigator and his activities, others associated with him are por- 
trayed, such as Las Casas, the historian and defender of the Indians, and the 
philosopher, Toscanelli. 

Portraits of Simén Bolivar, The Liberator, are to be found on stamps in 
manifold designs issued by Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Pan- 
ama, Peru, and Venezuela. 

In the field of geography and exploration many stamps bearing maps and 
portraits of Balboa, Ramalho, Almagro, Pizarro, Jiménez de Quesada, and 
others may be obtained. 

The field of religion is lavishly covered in the stamps of almost all of the 
Pan American Republics, the subjects including such outstanding personalities 
as Father Anchieta (Brazil), Father Billini (Dominican Republic), and 
Father Camilo Henrique (Chile), as well as Santa Rosa of Lima (Peru), the 
Virgin of Copacabana (Bolivia), and Nuestra Sefiora de la Altagracia (Do- 
minican Republic). Churches, convents, cathedrals, and schools are depicted on 
innumerable postal issues. 

Pre-Columbian life in the Americas and Indian affairs since the Discovery 
are covered in stamp picturizations of archeological ruins in Mexico and Guate- 
mala, the ancient pottery of the Incas, the legends of the Guarani, and scenes 
of the native haunts of the Indians. 

It would be difficult to find any subject of human interest that is not touched 
upon by postage-stamp pictorials. This galaxy of official educational and propa- 
ganda materials constitutes a fund of schoolroom material that has but few 
equals as an interest-stimulating aid in the teaching of any subject. 

It is generally recognized that information gathered through avocational 
channels, supplementing classroom assignments, enlivens interest and fre- 
quently remains with the student longer than some of the routine subject- 
matter. 

The use of postage stamps for classroom and extracurricular work is by no 
means new, for they have been used in the schools of Switzerland and Ger- 
many for many years. In the United States, however, the field appears unfor- 
tunately to have been left for development to dyed-in-the-wool stamp-collectors. 
Their tendencies have leaned toward the technicalities of the hobby, such as 
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watermarks, papers, perforations, and types of printing. These subjects, while 
of deep interest to the advanced “hobbyist,” held little appeal to the mass of 
younger pupils and were too restricted in scope to interest faculty members. 
They offered little to intrigue the interest of the younger students, nor did they 
fit well into any of the basic subjects. Obviously, since stamp-collecting has 
not been presented in its broader phases, it has never made its full impression 
in educational fields in the United States. 

A careful check of Latin American postage stamps bearing portraits alone 
disclosed a startling fact. The names of more than ninety per cent of the 
illustrious men and women whose portraits have been used do not appear in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica or other English texts readily available to read- 
ers of English. To correct this scarcity of informational material in the lan- 
guage of one hundred and eighty millions of people in this country, to make 
no mention of the millions of British subjects residing at points scattered 
around the globe, the Latin American Stamp Section of the Pan American 
Union has undertaken the publication of a series of booklets under the self- 
explanatory title of Who’s Who on the Postage Stamps of Latin America. 
Each booklet, illustrated and carrying a foreword by a ranking diplomat, is 
dedicated to factual biographies of the outstanding men and women depicted 
in portraiture on the stamps of a single country. Several of these booklets have 
been issued in alphabetic sequence and the rest will be released as soon as 
facilities permit their completion. 

The Library of Congress has issued a booklet of some sixty pages entitled 
Postage Stamps, A Selective Check List of Books on Philately in the Library 
of Congress, 1940. More than four hundred titles of writings on stamp-collect- 
ing are listed, available to the public if proper arrangements are made through 
local librarians. 

In the past decade two developments, in themselves entirely unrelated, have 
cast new light on the educational merits and potentialities of fostering stamp- 
collecting in educational institutions and study groups: the policy of the Post 
Office Department of the United States, and the more rapid unfolding of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Early in the third decade of the twentieth century, the Post Office Depart- 
ment accelerated its release of new pictorial postage stamps. Subjects of na- 
tional historical interest were issued in rapid succession. Highlights in the 
struggle for independence were illustrated on new two-cent and three-cent 
postage stamps. The stamp portraits of Von Steuben, the German who aided 
the Continental Army, of Lafayette of France, whose gallantry in battle has 
never been forgotten, as well as of his countrymen, Rochambeau and de Grasse, 
remembered for their aid in the final stages of the Revolutionary War, became 
familiar to the public. 

Other subjects of national interest were likewise featured, such as Mother’s 
Day, Arbor Day, the Olympic Games of Los Angeles, and the World’s Fairs 
in Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. The National Parks were publicized 
in a series of ten scenic stamps, and postal commemorations of anniversaries 
of admissions of various states into the Union became common. So rapidly 
were new stamp designs distributed throughout the country that the public 
became “stamp conscious.” Curiosity began to prompt questions as to “the why 
and wherefore” of these many pictorials. The press began to comment, radio 
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programs referred to the subjects depicted, and in the appropriate localities 
where the new stamps were placed on restricted sale for the first day of issue, 
special pageants and school activities pertinent to the subject were arranged. 
In one year forty-four new postage stamps were issued by the United States 
—an average of one almost every nine days. 

This flood of new stamps had its effect. The public began to appreciate the 
breadth, the wealth, and the variety of truly American topics worthy of more 
than passing thought. The venture was a postal attempt to bring about a further 
nationalization of our melting-pot of peoples. 

During the same period extracurricular activities became regular features 
of school programs, Dramatic clubs were fostered, for instance, not to produce 
an abundance of theatrical talent, but to cultivate poise and a clearer diction 
on the part of those who participated. 

The fostering of stamp clubs and the use of stamps in classroom work has 
made material headway, but still lags far behind the possibilities it possesses. 
This is perhaps due to a hesitancy on the part of teachers to enter a field which, 
they have assumed, was involved and technical and circumscribed by orthodox 
rules and regulations with which they were not familiar. No assumption could 
be more erroneous. 

Stamp-collecting is not essentially or necessarily an involved, technical, or 
endless undertaking. It can be restricted to a given field. It need not be an 
expensive avocation. It can be circumscribed by a budget of time and funds. 
It can be attuned to age, sex, or subject. Participation in it is amenable to no 
rules or proscriptions. Its possibilities are as elastic as the imagination of the 
participant and as broad as the subjects that may interest him, It lends itself 
to scholastic work because of its simplicity of housing and care. 

Stamps may be acquired through friendly personal contacts, through cor- 
respondence, or through purchase. In all cases acquisitions may be sought at 
the collector’s convenience and leisure. The cost of housing a collection of 
stamps depends largely on the collector’s taste and purse, for the stamps them- 
selves, whether mounted in an inexpensive commercial loose-leaf notebook or 
an elaborate printed “album,” speak for themselves, telling stories of national 
import, selected by the respective governments. 

The acquisition of certain stamps is not always a matter of easy accomplish- 
ment. Patience and perseverance in tracking down illusive special items, how- 
ever, are generally rewarded. An inexpensive stamp thus acquires an “owner- 
ship” value to the collector, even as the catch of an otherwise valueless fish 
thrills the angler. 

The reward of possessory satisfaction alone, however, is but the ante- 
chamber to the castle of a stamp-collector’s realm of pleasure. Fitting it in by 
country, chronology, or subject then intrigues his imagination. Possession 
alone, however, is but the satisfaction of a miserly personal instinct. The proper 
placement of the stamp in the collection calls for a careful scrutiny of its 
design, which may lead to encyclopaedias, histories, textbooks, or learned 
articles, followed by group or classroom discussions. The unique 1942 Astro- 
physical Series of Mexico, for example, might lead to a prolonged study of 
Astronomy and modern theories of astronomical physics, Any of the many 
Stamps showing the portrait of Simén Bolivar might lead to study of the 
independence movements that brought political freedom to practically all of 
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northern South America. The romance of gaucho life on the pampas with its 
legendry and individualistic music and dances might unfold from a study 
motivated by the three-peso 1939 stamp of Paraguay. 

The fullness of the story picturized by a postage stamp, while broadening 
the horizon of the collector, merely lays the foundation upon which he may 
build. The annotation and embellishment of the page of an “album” or series 
of sheets for the mounting of stamps affords a further field for individuality, 
This artistic or mechanical phase of stamp-collecting may be as elaborate or as 
simple as personal talents permit. 

In no field does so rich a reward lie for the stamp-collector familiar with 
the Iberian tongues as among the stamps of Latin America. The history of 
all the world appears to have been written or translated into English, but 
English-language texts on subjects depicted on the stamps of the Americas to 
the south of the Rio Grande are few. A vast field still remains open to masters 
of the Spanish tongue in recording for others the wealth of history, romance, 
legendry, science, the arts, commercial opportunities, and scenic beauties that 
are recorded in pictures on the postage stamps of Latin America. The story in 
all of its pictorial fullness goes back to a time when fact and fiction merge 
and runs toward the millennium which men of today are striving to attain. 

While the dramatic stories associated with the postage stamps of Latin 
America may be meaningless to the majority of people, they stand forth as a 
challenge to students of the Spanish and Portuguese tongues. 


THE CONVERSATIONAL APPROACH TO SPANISH, AS 
ADOPTED IN THE SPANISH CLASSES OF THE WASH- 
INGTON INTER-AMERICAN TRAINING CENTER 


Henry Grattay Doye 
Director, Washington Inter-American Training Center 
and 
FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Supervisor of Spanish Classes, Washington Inter-American Training Center 


The Washington Inter-American Training Center was established by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs through a contract with 
the American Council of Learned Societies, which administers the Center. The 
purpose of the Center is “to provide intensive training for Army and Navy 
officers and other government personnel being sent to Latin America on official 
missions.” It provides “intensive, non-academic instruction in languages and 
Latin American backgrounds” and “equips men to accomplish their missions 
more effectively and, for those not going to the field, provides training in lan- 
guages and in problems affecting their work.” “In all circumstances, the founda- 
tion of the program will remain provision for developing competence in the 
languages of Latin America.” 

The Center operates on eight-week cycles. Its standard unit of language 
instruction is thirty-two class-hours. The beginners’ course covers two units, 
or sixty-four class-hours; the intermediate course, an additional two units, or 
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sixty-four class-hours more. This is a comparatively small amount of time, 
but because of the nature of the classes, largely composed of government offi- 
cers holding responsible positions in agencies concerned with Latin American 
affairs, and because of the care that is taken not to waste class-time, the results 
attained are gratifying. 

While it is recognized that language-learning has many facets, the Inter- 
American Training Center clearly realizes that the time at its disposal is 
limited, and that any system of instruction adopted must insure that even if 
an official is suddenly detached and ordered to a Latin American post, he will 
have acquired some language ability, however limited in range and scope, that 
will stand him in good stead; and that, even if he has to abandon the class 
after just a few lessons, he will have a sense of accomplishment and possess a 
residuum of knowledge and skill that will fully justify the time and effort 
expended. 

Objectives of the Spanish Classes 

A clearer idea of the type of instruction given in the Spanish classes of 
the Washington Inter-American Training Center can be obtained if we dis- 
cuss the immediate objectives rather than general principles or ultimate aims. 

While we have in mind particularly the teaching of Spanish, the methods 
and objectives described herein are equally applicable to the study of Portu- 
guese and other languages. 

For reasons which we need not go into here, but for which language teachers 
are not primarily responsible, instruction in foreign languages in American 
schools and colleges has usually been confined to the development of reading 
skill and the inculcation of a more or less sound knowledge of the grammar 
of the foreign language. Speaking ability has been relatively, though not 
wholly, neglected. The Center has definitely set to work to counteract this 
trend—as far as its own classes are concerned—by definitely limiting its lan- 
guage aims to the acquisition of a speaking knowledge—slight, moderate, or 
fluent, depending upon the aptitude of the student and the time and effort 
invested. 

The immediate objective is therefore to afford the student ample oppor- 
tunity to hear Spanish, express himself in Spanish, and as far as possible learn 
to think in Spanish, during every moment that he is in the classroom, to the 
exclusion of all other possible aims, however desirable these may be in them- 
selves, 

To make this possible, certain provisions are essential to the Center’s pro- 
gram. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Teaching Staff 
The Spanish instructors are ordinarily Spanish American men and women, 
representing as many as practicable of the Spanish American republics, in 
order to give the students a true auditory picture of the Spanish language as 
spoken by well-educated native speakers from the Spanish American countries. 


Method 


A conversational method is used in the classroom to the exclusion of any 


other, so as to give the student a maximum of experience and drill aurally, 
mentally, and orally. 
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The books and periodicals used as a basis for conversational practice have a 
Latin American content, thus taking advantage of the student’s natural and 
genuine interest in Latin America and in Inter-American relations. 

Reading aloud in class is not practiced, not because it is undesirable, but 
because the time can be used to better advantage in answering the instructor’s 
questions and in general discussion of the assigned lesson. 

Formal grammar is not systematically discussed in class because this would 
require a considerable amount of time and the temptation to use English would 
be too great. Of course it is the instructor’s job to conduct the conversation in 
such a way that grammatical principles are duly illustrated and emphasized. 
In the early stages of learning, an elementary Spanish grammar, as simplified 
as possible, is all that is needed; and there is every reason to expect that the 
student should digest its explanations at home and be given the fullest oppor- 
tunity to apply in actual conversation the rules and principles thus learned. 

This does not imply that there is a ban on intensive study of grammar or 
composition, provided that such work is done outside the class and does not 
shorten the time devoted to aural and oral training. There is full appreciation 
of the fact that the more the student knows about grammar and the more 
skilled he is in composition work in Spanish, the more fluent he is likely to be 
in class, and the greater his contribution to the fundamental objective of 
general conversation in the classroom, 

A very brief dictation exercise in class (never longer than a single sentence) 
is recommended because it educates the ear without taking up too much time. 
Writing composition exercises on the blackboard is considered a waste of 
precious time. Oral grammar drill for which it is necessary to use English is 
inadvisable because it interferes with whatever success the students may be 
having in getting used to “thinking in Spanish.” 

An important underlying principle of good language study is that of “follow- 
ing models.” Our students have two models to follow: (1) the printed text 
assigned to them, and (2) their teacher, who converses with them in Spanish 
all the time. 

For the printed text to be effective as a model it must be short and ade- 
quately edited, with notes which clarify every detail of the vocabulary and 
syntax and a set of questions which serve as a guide for what is going to 
take place in class. 

The student is expected to come to class with an accurate knowledge of 
every significant fact, word, and construction included in the day’s assign- 
ment. Thanks to this, conversation is not of the rambling sort; there are no 
lulls in it; the instructor does not have to be a magician. Only if the students 
work conscientiously at home, and do the necessary drudgery, is it possible 
for them and the instructor to have a good time in a conversational class and 
at the same time make progress in the language. To flow naturally, conversa- 
tion must be organized. This requires faithful preparation and the possession 
of a common stock of the raw materials of conversation by all members of 
the class. . 


Textbooks, Newspapers 


In the Beginning Spanish classes the textbook used is Lipp and Besso’s 
Conversational Spanish for the Army Air Forces of the United States, This 
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book, in our opinion, successfully teaches the fundamentals of Spanish in the 
least forbidding way yet devised. Notwithstanding its limited vocabulary (less 
than seven hundred words) Conversational Spanish makes interesting conver- 
sation possible from the very beginning. 

A supplementary booklet, Irreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar,? by 
Professor Frederick Bliss Luquiens, stresses a dozen grammar points, includes 
verb-charts, and teaches several score useful phrases. An integral part of this 
Minimum is the Preface, in which the late Professor of Spanish at Yale set 
down a sound philosophy of foreign language teaching as follows: 


Teachers of modern languages should teach talking first, last, and always. It is of 
course true that there are three ends toward which they should strive: talking, 
reading, and writing. No single one of these can be achieved, in any real sense, 
without achieving, at the same time, the others. But talking is the most important 
of the three, because the average student—and it is with him that teachers have most 
to do—will never learn to read and write well unless he is stimulated by the sense 
of satisfaction that comes with an ever-increasing ability to talk. 


In the Intermediate Spanish classes one or both (depending on the fre- 
quency with which the class meets or the quality of the students) of the fol- 
lowing texts are used at the Center: (1) a reader dealing with the historical 
and cultural background of Latin America (Hall and Aguilera’s Introduccién 
a la historia de la América Latina,’ Villa Fernandez’ Latinoamérica,* or some 
other approved book of this type); (2) a daily paper in Spanish (at present, 
La Prensa of New York; if there were no delays nowadays in the matter of 
Inter-American mail deliveries a newspaper published in a Spanish American 
republic might well be used). Luquiens’ Jrreducible Minimum is used also as a 
gentle reminder of the importance of memorizing foundation material: that 
there are grammar rules that must be known to perfection, verbs that must be 
learned and constantly reviewed, and ordinary phrases that the student must be 
able to use correctly. 

A specified article, editorial, or “news story” in the newspaper is assigned in 
advance each time. The instructor distributes a mimeographed sheet containing 
notes which supplement the average dictionary, correct errors or misprints, 
explain puzzling constructions. A set of questions helps the student to rehearse 
at home for the discussion which is going to take place in the classroom at the 
next meeting. 

A student who does not work conscientiously in advance to prepare himself 
to participate in this discussion not only wastes his own time, but acts as a 
drag upon the class as a whole. He is advised to seek entertainment or recrea- 
tion elsewhere. 

Inasmuch as the success of the conversation in class depends on the degree 
of accuracy and thoroughness with which each student has prepared his as- 
signment in the textbook or newspaper, concentration on a relatively short 
lesson is indispensable. A little, well learned, is the ideal of each Center class. 


*New York: Hastings House. 

*Obtainable from Box 1942, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. Price, 15 cents. 
*New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 

“New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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For that reason it does not seem appropriate to use novels or short-story col- 
lections ; to read such material piecemeal—two or three pages at a time—spoils 
the real enjoyment of literature, The reading of literature may well be post- 
poned until sufficient language skill has been attained to enjoy it emotionally 
as well as intellectually, in the same way, though perhaps not to the same 
degree, that it is enjoyed and approached by those to whom its language is 
“native.” 

It is hoped that the foregoing discussion of immediate objectives and the 
quotation from Professor Luquiens make clear the approach, methods, and 
aims favored by the Center with respect to the teaching of Spanish to educated 
adults. The conversational method used in class encourages the student to 
read, translate, write, and memorize verbs at home. The better he understands 
grammar, the more words he looks up in the dictionary, and the more often he 
uses Spanish in writing, the more satisfaction he is likely to have in class. 
Many of our students have already experienced that satisfaction. 


“QUOTES” 1 Hh, Selected by the Eprror 








WHAT PRONUNCIATION? 
A Statement by Dr. Leo S. Rowe 


[In reply to a letter written by the head of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages of one of the nation’s largest public-school systems concerning the 
pronunciation of Spanish, i.e., whether to teach the “Castilian” or the so-called 
“Spanish American,” the Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, expressed the opinion of the Union in the letter quoted below. Since 
this is a question that is asked frequently in these days of the Good Neighbor 
program and the resultant unity between the peoples of the American continent, 
and because it is a matter of great interest to many teachers, the Pan American 
Union feels that Dr. Rowe’s letter should come to the attention of educators. 

The correspondent referred to a writer in the New York Times who con- 
tended that Castilian pronunciation is the “standard,” and that it is “the mother 
tongue and common denominator of twenty dialects of New-World Spain.”] 


... 1 am very glad to give you the opinion of the Pan American Union 
with reference to the teaching of Spanish. 

Competent authorities, among whom one could not include the writer in 
the New York Times whom you mention, seem to agree that the matter 
of adopting a standard pronunciation with regard to the teaching of Span- 
ish is a relatively simple problem, as a result of the remarkable unity of 
the Spanish language. It is not true that there are “twenty widely differing 
dialects of Spanish spoken in Latin America.” The Spanish spoken in 
Latin America (called either espajiol or castellano, but usually the latter) 
is the same as the language which was perfected in Castile and prevailed 
in most of the Iberian Peninsula. Since the earliest times there have been 
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differences of pronunciation, “These differences,” according to the leading 
authority in the field, Tomas Navarro Tomas, “are deeper and larger in 
number between the various regions of Spain than between the Spanish 
American nations.” And he adds: “Neither is Spanish American pronun- 
ciation uniform in all America nor the Andalusian in Andalusia, nor the 
Castilian in Castile. Philologists have arrived at the conclusion that it is 
not possible to find absolute phonetic uniformity even among the people of 
the same village.” But the scholars are equally emphatic in asserting that 
such differences do not constitute “dialects.” This point becomes clearer if 
one thinks of what happens in the case of English. 

The important thing to the American teacher and student is that Spanish, 
as spoken in Europe and in America, has more uniformity of pronuncia- 
tion than English and absolute uniformity of vocabulary, syntax, analogy, 
and spelling. This is specially noticeable in the case of educated Spaniards 
and Spanish Americans. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the 
speech of any cultured Spaniard or Spanish American is good Spanish. 
In reality, the only characteristic of Spanish American speech which makes 
any difference to the American student of the language is the way of 
pronouncing C before E and I, and Z before any vowel. In this all Spanish 
Americans agree; they, like the people of southern Spain, pronounce them 
like a voiceless S, while the majority of Spaniards pronounce them like the 
TH in the English word FAITH. As far as the American public is con- 
cerned, the controversy about Castilian Spanish and so-called “Spanish 
American” Spanish is hardly more than an academic discussion between 
those who want to retain the TH sound and those who prefer the S. 

In view of the above considerations, it seems to me that school authorities 
ought to emphasize the high regard we have for Latin American culture 
by adopting the following attitude in connection with the teaching of 
Spanish : 

If the teacher is a Spanish American or an American trained in Latin 
America he should be permitted to pronounce C and Z as he is accustomed 
to do; Americans who are training to become teachers should be encour- 
aged to favor the speech characteristics of their Spanish-speaking fellow- 
Americans, 

I hope that whatever decision is adopted by school authorities, proper 
attention is given to the teacher’s right to utilize his training free from 
arbitrary rules, and to the importance of recognizing the cultural achieve- 
ments of our Spanish American neighbors as exemplified in their treas- 
ured language. 
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STUDY SPANISH THIS YEAR—ADVICE OF OHIO 
WOMEN’S CLUBS’ CHAIRMAN* 





Mrs. Emerson T. DEAN 
Centerburg, Ohio 


In deciding what the Division of Adult Education will recommend to the 
clubs of the District, I like to give them something that is not so impractical 
and visionary that they ignore it. I am suggesting this year that the presi- 
dents urge their members to take the Spanish course broadcast from this 
station. I am not asking them to do anything that I would not do myself, for 
I have done it. I began studying Spanish seven years ago, when it was broad- 
cast from this station. That was the first time I had studied that language, so 
I know that even though you have never studied Spanish, you can begin on 
September 29 and learn enough of the language to give you a great deal of 
satisfaction. When you have club programs on South America, as many clubs 
did last year and others are planning for this year, you will not be confused 
and embarrassed because you can not pronounce the names correctly. 

Perhaps the first thing that anyone thinks when he hears of a foreign 
language course being broadcast, is, “How can any one learn a language with 
no instruction except by radio?” We learn correct pronunciation by repeating 
after the instructor, who reads a sentence, then breaks it up into phrases and 
allows time after he reads each part for us to repeat after him. At first I 
thought that I could never learn to make the sounds that are different from 
any in English, but it is surprising how quickly they can be acquired. Of 
course to speak a language is the last part learned when it is learned in the 
academic manner—not by talking to people. We learn to read with under- 
standing, to pronounce correctly, and to understand others speaking, before 
we become adept at putting the language together ourselves, 

I know how every woman feels now—I believe there are very few excep- 
tions. We think that we cannot add another thing to the demands on our 
time. But this course will not take any more time than a bridge club, and 
since many bridge clubs are giving up their parties now, you can allow that 
time for it. We shall be spending much less time driving and going places 
than we have been doing, so there is some extra time. And perhaps you are 
saving some of the money for war stamps and bonds that you had been 
spending on movies, so there will be more time to be spent at home. 

I know that Red Cross classes and other war activities are taking a large 
part of the time that women can give after taking care of their duties at 
home. That was the only reason that I hesitated to adopt this as the adult- 
education project of the Federation in this District. The answer to that was 
given me by a member of my own club who is a registered nurse, a Red Cross 
instructor, the wife of a doctor who is leaving for military service, and the 
mother of two small children. I think that not many of us can find that many 


* Mrs. Emerson T. Dean is Chairman of the Division of Adult Education, Central 
District, Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs. We are indebted to Professor W. S. 
Hendrix of the Ohio State University. for the text of this radio talk, delivered by 
Mrs. Dean over Station WOSU, Columbus, Ohio, September 22, 1942. 
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reasons for being “too busy to study Spanish,” but she said that she felt the 
need of an interest that would be a complete change from her work and would 
also be constructive and useful later. She thinks this Spanish course is what 
she needs to keep her thinking balanced and not entirely one-sided. 

You may have noticed the article in the current issue of a popular magazine 
on learning a foreign language. The author writes that persons who know a 
foreign language are in demand for countless services connected with the 
war, and more will be needed. He thinks that after the war, with the great 
task of world reconstruction, the man or woman with a second language will 
be first in line for thousands of positions. He also writes that in studying a 
language you should speak it regularly, even if only to yourself while working 
around the house. I have cooked my husband’s meals with the kitchen radio 
turned on and my Spanish textbook, or written exercises to be corrected, 
propped up before me. Language study is a recreation as fascinating as any 
game. You will find that is true when you can read stories in Spanish, It 
always seems more exciting to find what happens next when we have to run 
down a word occasionally to find the meaning. 

You will notice several secondary benefits from following the course. I 
think that you will find your English enunciation will be improved by the 
habit of speaking carefully in Spanish. And too, the mental discipline of fol- 
lowing the course will help you in other ways—when it is necessary for you 
to concentrate or memorize, there will be a difference in the ease with which 
you can do that because your mind has become more alert. Another indirect 
gain derived from the study of a foreign language is that our vocabulary in our 
native language is increased. When we are hunting for the word to express 
exactly the correct shade of meaning in translating from one language to 
another, we are unconsciously becoming more familiar with our native lan- 
guage. 

There are many interesting features which you can incorporate in your 
club programs which will correlate with the Spanish course. You may have 
speakers on various phases of the history and development and present con- 
ditions of the other American republics. Or you may be able to have a student 
in an Ohio school who is from a Spanish-speaking country give a talk at 
a club meeting. We have our own Ohio Federation Pan American Fellowship 
student, Isabel Giraldo, who is studying here at The Ohio State University 
and is available for a limited number of talks to clubs. 

In 1939 the Council of the Federation of Women’s Clubs passed a resolution 
as follows: “This hereby records our belief that Spanish should be emphasized 
as a highly desirable and important language in the curricula of the colleges 
and high schools of the United States, and that much attention should be given 
in our institutions of learning to the understanding and appreciation of the 
history and culture of South and Central American countries, and that the 
state and city federations and the local clubs holding membership in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs are hereby urged to bring their influence 
to bear in their several states and communities that this goal be attained.” 

We can promote adult education and at the same time further the purposes 
of the Department of International Relations in our Federation by encourag- 
ing the study of the Spanish language and the history and culture and customs 
of the people of the Spanish-speaking countries in this part of the world. 
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The hour of the broadcast of the class—one o’clock in the afternoon— 
was selected especially for the convenience of the several thousand members 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs in the counties of Central Ohio. 
With the class coming at that time we can listen to the broadcast before we 
go to the afternoon club-meetings or we can go earlier than usual and all 
listen together, before time for the regular club-meeting. I think that you will 
find it helpful for the ones who are taking it in each club to listen together 
once a week, then have time after that for discussion. There may be some one 
in the group who has had several years of Spanish who will act as leader of 
the group. It will be possible to be helped by listening together even if there 
is not anyone to be a leader, so do not let the fact that you may not have 
a Spanish student in the club keep you from planning to have a study-group 
meeting regularly. This group need not be limited to the club members— 
let’s not try to make it exclusive. Put a notice in the local newspaper inviting 
any one who cares to come, to these discussion-groups. That is a practical 
way of sponsoring adult education. Our clubs should be community leaders 
in all education of adults in forming study-groups and conducting forums. 

Adult education has been defined as voluntary, long-time learning. Accord- 
ing to Dean James E. Russell of Columbia University, “Its beginning is 
wherever one finds oneself; it ends when ambition ceases to function. At best, 
it leads to constantly increasing richness of life; better appreciation of what 
life offers; greater satisfaction in the use of the mind and body, and better 
understanding of the rights and duties of one’s fellowmen.” 

It has been said that adult education must not be regarded as a luxury 
for a few exceptional persons nor a thing which concerns only a short span 
of early adulthood, but adult education is a permanent necessity, an inseparable 
aspect of citizenship, and, therefore should be both universal and lifelong. 
Had you ever thought that it is only in a democracy that there is the 
privilege of continuing education through life? And it is only in a democracy 
that there is any need for the adult to continue his education. Under other 
forms of government prevalent in the world today, the citizen has no decisions 
to make, so he does not need to be educated or informed. 

The soldier in your family may come home with a knowledge of Spanish 
if he has been stationed at any of the Caribbean bases or in a camp near the 
Mexican border. And won’t you enjoy understanding at least part of what he 
can say, and being able to say something more to him than “Buenos dias” 
and “Hasta mafiana” ? 

I believe that we are beginning to realize the importance of doing every 
thing possible to further Inter-American unity. I am convinced that there 
are few things more important, next to effort towards winning the war, than 
cultivating interest in Latin America among people of this country. 


A NEWSPAPERMAN “TELLS ’EM” 


I am particularly pleased, on this visit home, to observe a remarkably quick- 
ened interest in Latin America. Everywhere I go people who a few years ago 
had no interest in our neighbors to the south, now are hungry for information. 
So this is an excellent time for my visit home—I certainly am not at a loss for 
dinner conversation. 
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I am pleased at this awakening on the part of the American public, and at 
the same time a bit amused. What strikes me most forcibly, coming back home, is 
the feeling manifest everywhere that South America has just been discovered. 
And I, almost a part of Latin America for twenty-three years, feel a bit as 
though I had just been discovered, too. Here I am, after devoting many happy 
years among peoples as highly cultured, and as alive politically, as any in the 
world, suddenly besieged by North Americans as excited as Queen Isabella 
on the return of Columbus, 

This is amusing, but a bit surprising. I find two-page magazine advertise- 
ments bursting with news of a continent below the Panama Canal. Periodicals 
are full of articles discussing this or that—usually too much of this, and not 
enough of that. And after spending twenty-three years building up the United 
Press in every country south of Panama, I now wonder at special correspond- 
ents and writers who rush by air over the entire South American continent in 
two weeks, and return to the United States to “tell all.” It is actually true that 
recently a newspaper syndicate sent a writer to visit every South American 
capital. He arrived in each of these great cities as dusk fell—and left the next 
day at dawn. Any articles written by such hasty observers contain unbelievable 
misstatements of fact. 

But enough of that. These are merely first impressions on my return. From 
these impressions I gather one significant fact: there is in the United States 
for the first time a hungry interest in the South. And where there is hunger, 
food can be secured. 

But what food? I can suggest several articles which must go into any lasting 
diet. Our educators must begin to teach Spanish in the grade schools, as a 
national second language. At the present time, our children do not have an 
opportunity to study Spanish before high school or college. Of what use is a 
program to bring the Americas closer together if we cannot understand each 
other? The sign language will not help. (Italics ours.) —JAMEs IRwIN MILLER, 
Vice-President of the United Press Associations, in an address before the 
Washington, D.C., Board of Trade. 


SPANISH FOR INTER-AMERICANISM 


“Without belittling in any way the just and compelling claims of the other 
great languages of the world upon the attention of students, we simply re- 
mind our fellow-citizens that the study of the Spanish language should have a 
special claim for consideration by North Americans. 

“Let us lay aside, for our present purpose, all the literary and artistic 
reasons for studying Spanish—and they are many. Let us forget for the time 
being the great dramatists, poets, and novelists who have made Spanish litera- 
ture one of the richest, most original, and most human literatures in the world. 
Let us forget that Spanish literature has enriched the spiritual and intellectual 
life of the world by giving it one of the great symbols of man’s eternal struggle 
against adverse circumstances—Don Quixote—and the universal adjective, 
so often wrongly understood, ‘quixotic.’ Let us forget, for the moment, the 
innumerable characters and plots contributed by Spanish writers to the 
literatures of other European countries. Let us forget the moving religious 
poetry of Spain, among the most beautiful in any language. Let us forget her 
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great Christian saints, her intrepid navigators, her dauntless explorers and 
missionaries, her brave soldiers—the best of their time. Let us forget all 
that the United States owes to the Spanish pioneers, who have left their in- 
delible mark on our country from Florida to California—states whose very 
names, like those of Colorado, and Nevada, and Montana, not to mention 
cities, like Los Angeles, San Antonio, Santa Fe, and hundreds more, are 
Spanish. Let us speak about geography and the present. 

“What do we mean when we say “The New World’—merely that the 
Western Hemisphere is younger than the ‘Old World’? Yes, but only in part. 
The phrase . . . also carries with it another idea . . . that here is a hemisphere 
in which ideas and ideals of human relations are new. Here rose the first 
modern republic . . . here in the New World the very soil seems sacred to the 
republican ideal. And in this great experiment in newer ideals the sons of two 
great races, the Hispanic and the Anglo-Saxon, have been joined in a com- 
mon purpose, a common spirit. Every President of the United States since 
Theodore Roosevelt and every Secretary of State since Elihu Root—and 
before them James Monroe and Henry Clay and James G. Blaine—have 
realized our indissoluble ties with Latin America, indissoluble because they 
rest upon geography and upon all the varied influences—economic, commercial, 
political, and cultural—that grow out of geography. . . . The Inter-American 
Conference that met recently in Montevideo held the attention of the whole 
world. It had world significance; yet it was not a world conference. It was a 
New World conference, in which English-speaking and Spanish-speaking and 
Portuguese-speaking Americans played the principal roles. The fates of the 
great peoples of this hemisphere are linked by bonds that they could not break, 
even if they would. Nature herself has made them forever partners.” ——-HENRY 
Grattan Doy te, in “Geography,” a paper read at the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December, 1933, published in Hispania for May, 1934 (vol. xvii, no. 2, 
145-154). 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR ... 








To the Editor of Hispania: 

I have just read William E. Bull’s illuminating article on “New Principles 
for Some Spanish Equivalents of ‘To Be’” (Hispania for December, 1942). 
This valuable contribution toward a truly valid interpretation of the use of ser 
and estar with predicate adjectives prompts some minor criticisms, which I 
venture to suggest in case the author cares to consider them, They are offered 
purely in the spirit of cooperation toward fuller understanding. 

In stating his just indictment of the rules of most grammars, I believe that 
the author mars his analysis by misconstruing the term “accidental” and lump- 
ing it together with “temporary.” The term was unhappily chosen by the gram- 
mars, since its meaning in logic (whence they took it) does not coincide with 
its popular connotations; its strict meaning of “adventitious, extrinsic, not 
essential,” does not seem open to criticism in connection with predicate ad- 
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jectives governed by estar. On page 434 the author finds nothing (temporary 
or) accidental about the conditions attributed to the subjects in five sentences 
from well-known writers. This observation can not be based on logical usage: 
“Guillermo . . . esta completamente calvo.” Baldness is not in the essence or 
specific nature of William. He is William both with and without hair. “Los 
robados, robados estaban y quizas muertos. .. .” The victims could not be 
described as essentially robbed; their “robbedness” was an attached property, 
likewise their inanimate state. “El cable del ancla no estaba roto, sino cortado.” 
Brokenness is not of the essence of cables; when such a condition is found, it is 
accidental to their specific nature. 

Turning to the notion of inherent characteristics, again the author’s objec- 
tions do not seem well-founded. His principle of change, of estar equals “to 
have become,” is altogether sound and extremely helpful as a guide to usage. 
The misleading concept of permanence vs. temporariness has generally been 
recognized as fallacious by informed teachers, as far as my experience goes. 
But the concept of inherence can not be divorced from the meaning of ser 
by insisting on a necessary dependence of inherence on permanence, Tem- 
porary or unstable entities may nevertheless have qualities involved in their 
constitution or essential character, hence inalienable or inherent. A good basic 
rule for the beginner is that “ser functions as a sign of equality, linking two 
nouns or pronouns which refer to the same thing.” This has very wide appli- 
cation in Spanish, due to the common practice of employing adjectives as 
nouns, which amounts to letting one attribute stand for the complete essence. 
Just as “Aquel hombre es abogado” carries forward a process of abstraction 
already begun in the linguistic symbol hombre, singling out from the cluster of 
attributes which characterize all men a certain few which set attorneys apart 
from their fellows, so “El abogado es casado” carries the abstraction still fur- 
ther, setting this attorney apart from his bachelor colleagues. In Spanish it 
seems to be almost a matter of indifference to determine when the predicate 
term is substantive, when adjective. For instance, in the quotation from Galdés 
on page 435: “y el que antes era enfermo, hoy est4 sano,” is enfermo em- 
ployed as adjective or as noun? The question is idle. We must come back to 
the distinction between an attribute which will be allowed to stand for the 
essence, and a state of being which is regarded as phaselike rather than con- 
stituent. Enfermo is introduced by era because Galdés is telling us what kind 
of an individual this man was: “a sickly fellow, an invalid.” Sano is intro- 
duced by estdé because Galdés is telling us in what circumstances we now find 
this person: the invalid has been made well. My explanation, based on the 
writer's subjective attitude, is really that of Professor Bull expressed in dif- 
ferent words (“normal concept” vs. “change or deviation from the normal 
concept”). It is also, in my opinion, equivalent to “inherent” vs. “accidental.” 

The author objects to “fruitless debate about whether it is a condition or 
quality of men to be libres, whether a given year is to be qualitatively malo 
or conditionally so, and ad infinitum.” So indeed do all of us who have heard 
so much of it from students bewildered by too-brief statement of the case in 
terms of “quality” vs. “condition.” The necessary approach, as he points out, 
is through the subjective concept rather than the objective situation. Thus in 
“Los hierros y las carceles no impiden que un hombre sea libre,” Abreu Gémez 
meant that bars and prisons do not keep one from being a free man. In “Los 
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hijos del lago estaban libres de tal esclavitud,” Blasco Ibafiez meant that the 
lake-dwellers were not subject to such slavery. Likewise: “El afio seria malo.” 
—“The year would be a bad one.” “Los tiempos estaban malos.”—“The times 
were in no favorable state.” 

But the distinction between two classes of qualifying adjectives—those which 
“share their range” with an opposite term, and those the negative of which 
cannot be expressed by the positive of another adjective—is far from con- 
vincing. On pages 437-438 it is stated that “probability” and “certainty” apply 
in different ranges, so that one cannot substitute the other to denote a change 
in concept linked to the same range. In the “certainty” range, for example, 
only degrees of “uncertainty” can be spoken of to reverse the direction of 
viewpoint; there is no other adjective whose affirmative will serve. On page 
440 are given some examples of the other (“shared-range”) adjectives, which 
are supposed to admit both ser and estar, by contrast with the “posible, proba- 
ble, etc.,” type, which admit only ser (allowing no change in concept dealing 
with the same range). The first example involves the adjective dudoso, used 
negatively in the example from Alarcén and affirmatively in the example 
from Valera. I do not succeed in perceiving the basic distinction between 
degrees of doubtfulness and degrees of probability, by which dudoso and 
probable are to be classed in separate semantic categories. 

Is not the shift from ser to estar in these examples much more plausibly to 
be explained on the all-inclusive basis of “conceived as inherent” vs. “conceived 
as accidental”? The author’s “normal concept” vs. “change or deviation from 
the normal concept” is equally serviceable, probably better expressed for pupil 
comprehension, but why must his rules be based on change of concept “dealing 
with the same range”? As a matter of fact, some of his examples deal with 
altogether different spheres of meaning. He contrasts “Pues, sefior, la eleccién 
no es dudosa,” with “D. Fadrique estaba muy dudoso,” where dudosa and 
dudoso, respectively, are by no means synonymous, but rather essentially dif- 
ferent words. In the first case, “not hard to decide upon” is the kind of choice 
confronting Frasquita: “The choice is not a hard one to make.” In the second 
case, “not settled in opinion” is the circumstance of Fadrique’s mind: “D. 
Fadrique was very undecided.” Frasquita’s alternatives of choice did not “have 
their minds made up,” and Fadrique was not “uncertain, like the outcome of a 
dubious venture.” 

In the same way, “Su vuelo fué un poco triste,” presents a very different 
meaning of triste from “Tonet crecia y su madre estaba triste.” A flight is 
obviously incapable of feeling emotion. The first triste tells what kind of a 
flight this one turned out to be; the second friste tells in what state of mind 
Tonet’s mother was. 

The author states on page 441 that many adjectivized participles stress change 
so emphatically that a shift to ser (i.e., changed concept becomes new normal 
concept) is normally impossible: “. . . it is difficult to conceive of the object 
being dealt with without taking the change into account. The pattern, how- 
ever, is not fixed, for rare examples like the following are found: Pero ahora 
era casado.” This participle is not commonly used with estar except in the 
plural, of persons married to each other: “Estan casados desde hace seis 
meses.” In most cases of the singular it seems to be conceived as a predicate 
noun: “Es usted casado, soltero 0 viudo?” Once again the foundation rule 
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for ser will serve: “ a sign of equality, linking two nouns or pronouns which 
refer to the same thing.” So long as inherence is not linked up erroneously 
to permanence, no difficulty should arise. 

Again I wish to say that Professor Bull’s exposition is an admirable con- 
tribution of badly-needed light on the very heart of the “ser-estar” situation, 
and his closing paragraph—for me with the exception of item (b)—should 
be memorized by every teacher of Spanish. 

WILLIAM MOELLERING 
Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF REFERENCES TO “MERE” BOOKS 
AND “MERE” INFORMATION—NAIVE OR 
TOTALITARIAN? 


There is obviously something naive about the efforts of certain educa- 
tionists to discredit books and information generally and their attempts 
to disparage the values and validity of knowledge of the past. Something 
naive and at the same time revealing. Reduced to its simplest terms, as 
far as the individuals making such statements are concerned, their publicly 
expressed contempt for all that we may learn from the past experience 
of the race might be expressed like this: 

“This world didn’t really exist until I, the Great I, the Central I, came 
into it. The fact that I am I, Ph.D. in Education and Professor of Educa- 
tion, ought to be evidence enough of this. All that really matters, in educa- 
tion, in politics, in economics, in international affairs, is what has happened 
since the world was so fortunately endowed with Me. Why bother with 
anything that happened, with anything that was thought, or said, or done, 
B.M. (Before Me) ?” 

This is over-simplification, of course, and perhaps it is unfair to many 
sincere educationists who oppose the teaching of history, who decry the 
values of the “heritage of the past,” who attack the teaching of sequential 
subjects, who refer to information as “mere” information, books as “mere” 
books, even literacy as “mere” literacy. But there is probably some truth in 
it. It may help to explain, for instance, the egotistical “Build a New Social 
Order” complex of some of the “lunatic fringe” among educationists, and 
other educational foibles as well. 

But there is an ominous side to this attitude as well. As Professor V. A. 
McCrossen of Bucknell University has ably pointed out in his article 
“How Totalitarian is Our Education?” (Association of American Colleges 
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Bulletin, October, 1942), many aspects of contemporary educationist 
thinking are paralleled literally in totalitarian ideology. Among these, ac- 
cording to Professor McCrossen (and he gives line and verse to substan- 
tiate what he says) are: “repudiation of traditional, broadening subjects 
such as literature and languages, philosophy, history, pure mathematics 
and pure science and the substitution for them of practical, contemporary 
knowledge and skills ; the denial of the value of intellectual education ; and 
the rise of the social sciences, all three of which have done much to pro- 
duce the totalitarian mind of the present-day Russian and German youth.” 

There is an amazing similarity in the statements of some of these edu- 
cationists who sneer at books, at knowledge for its own sake, at “intel- 
lectualism,” and the following quotation by Professor McCracken from 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf : 

“The intellectual type can have no other result than to weaken the 
stamina of the Teuton. Mere intellectualism, mere knowledge, produces 
little practical ability, very little joy in responsibility, and no capacity for 
decision. . . . It results in vacillation and pusillanimity. In particular, it 
encourages .. . wild individual freedom regardless of the community. ... 
The fault with German education in the past century was that it produced 
men who liked books. . . .” 

“Mere knowledge.” “Men who liked books.” Shut your eyes and think 
back over some of the speeches and papers by “lunatic fringe” educa- 
tionists. Don’t they and Hitler sound alike? Even if they are his uncon- 
scious followers, is their philosophy of education (if it can be called such) 
and Hitler’s the philosophy of education that we want here? 


PORTUGUESE “DISCOVERED” BY EDUCATIONISTS 


Some of our educationist brethren have recently “discovered” that the 
language of Brazil is, as they put it, “not Spanish, but Portuguese,” and 
are publicly expressing their amazement that this rudimentary fact has 
somehow escaped them all these years. In their surprise, they are vocifer- 
ously reminding each other of this “discovery” in speeches and in articles 
in educational journals. In fact, some of them seem to be all of a twitter 
over the “discovery”—indeed, in so much of a twitter that they inspire a 
perfectly natural question in the minds of many of us as to the validity 
of their general educational background and even of their inclusion among 
normally well-informed people. 

The facts about the relative contributions of Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and English explorers and colonizers in the New World have for 
generations been freely available in elementary textbooks in geography and 
history, not to mention encyclopaedias and other standard reference works. 
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Many of us learned that Brazil was settled by the Portuguese, and that 
consequently Brazil’s language and culture are Portuguese, way back in 
the fifth or sixth grade. (Perhaps because we attended “old-fashioned,” 
“outmoded” schools in which “mere” facts were not despised and “atti- 
tudes” had not displaced “mere” information.) It is not unfair to ask what 
kind of geography and history some of these “surprised” educationists 
have studied, or even whether they ever studied these subjects at all. 

Unfortunately some of these “discoverers” go still farther. They imply 
that somehow we teachers of Spanish are responsible for their incredible 
ignorance, that somehow advocates of Spanish have been deceiving them, 
poor innocents, about the importance of the Portuguese language and cul- 
ture. They look at Spanish teachers accusingly, as if to hold us responsible 
in some way for their own failure to make this momentous “discovery” 
during the grade-school period or in their years of so-called “education” 
since. In other words, they seem to be trying, plaintively or accusingly as 
the case may be, to “pass the buck,” to hold someone else responsible for 
their discreditable ignorance of one of the elementary facts of world history 
and New World geography. The revelation is hardly one to encourage 
faith in the validity of the background knowledge behind some educationist 
pronouncements about other matters. 


ASK THEM THE QUESTIONS 


The next time some all-wise Ph.D. in Education, whether Professor of 
Education, school administrator, or other “educational expert” who thinks 
taking courses in Education makes him an “authority” on every con- 
ceivable subject, begins to “pop off” and attack the values of foreign lan- 
guages or criticize foreign language teachers because with the pitifully 
inadequate program of language instruction hitherto available they haven’t 
been able to turn out linguistic prima donnas, “able to speak foreign lan- 
guages like natives of the countries concerned,” why not ask him a few 
questions. Here are a few samples: 

What languages do you speak “like a native”? 

What languages have you studied? 

Did you flunk the course? 

Did you offer a reading knowledge of a foreign language as part of your 
Ph.D. requirements, or substitute statistics, or arithmetic, or freshman 
English ? 

How many volumes of the Modern Foreign Language Study publica- 
tions have you read? Or looked at? 

Have you ever read a foreign language publication? Name it. 

Say “Glad to meet you” in any foreign language. 
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Name the capitals of any five Spanish American countries and pro- 
nounce them as their inhabitants do. 
When did you “discover” that the language of Brazil is Portuguese? 


What have you ever done to show a serious interest in better language 
teaching ? 


“DO STUDENTS WANT TO STUDY FOREIGN LANGUAGES?” 


With this title Professor Walter T. Phillips of San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, presents in School and Society for October 10 
the results of an inquiry made of students taking required foreign language 
courses in lower-division classes in that institution. Answers were not 
signed. To the question “Have you enjoyed your study of foreign lan- 
guages?” 130, or 87.2 per cent, answered “yes”; 19 answered “no.” To 
the question, “Do you consider the time you have devoted to foreign lan- 
guage as well-spent?” 137, or 91.9 per cent, answered “yes”; 12 answered 
“no.” To the question, “If you had it to do over again and there was no 
foreign-language requirement, would you take a foreign language?” 116, or 
77.8 per cent, answered “yes” ; 33 answered “no.” 

Professor Phillips puts the matter bluntly “up to” semi-educated and 
prejudiced school administrators who—in spite of their tiresome repetition 
of interest in “air-age” education, a phrase that they are “killing,” as 
they do so many words and phrases, by making it a part of the current 
educationist mumbo-jumbo—stupidly think that we can exist in an “air- 


age” world while discouraging the study of foreign languages by young 
Americans. He writes: 


A legitimate question to ask of the opponents of foreign languages in view 
of their vigorously prosecuted opposition to foreign-language study is, Whose 
interests are they serving? Our school officials are put into office and paid 
from public funds to serve, supposedly, the interests of the general public 
and of the student bodies of the schools they administer. The attitude of the 
general public toward foreign-language study is unmistakably favorable. The 
general public of the United States wants more and more instruction in 
foreign languages in our public schools. 


Professor Phillips then refers to the general adult interest in foreign- 
language study and the favorable utterances of Vice-President Wallace, 
Secretary of State Hull, Under Secretary Welles, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
and others. (He might have added intelligent and far-seeing educators, 
such as Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, Secretary of the National Education Association, 
Dr. Kenneth Ray, State Director of Public Instruction, State of Ohio, and 
others. Not all educationists are as “dumb” or narrow-minded about mathe- 
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matics and foreign languages as the vociferous “lunatic fringe” minority 
among them would lead one to think.) After presenting the results of his 
inquiry, he closes with the following paragraph: 


It is now clear how the general public and how the students feel toward 
foreign-language study. It is also clear that our school officials occupy their 
positions to serve the interests of the public and the students. It now remains 


for the opponents of foreign-language instruction to explain their attitude in 
the face of the available evidence. 


They will “explain” all right, with phony arguments bolstered by phony 
“statistics,” such as the statement that “mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages are ‘non-functional’ for ninety per cent of high-school students.” 
But we shall not hear the true explanation; they simply can not stand 
mathematics and foreign languages because those subjects, and any “exact 
and exacting” studies (as Dr. W. C. Bagley calls them) are constant remind- 
ers of the second-rate or third-rate mental equipment with which too many 
educationists try to operate. 

How long are the American people going to allow the inferiority-com- 
plexes of superintendents of schools and Professors of Education to deter- 


mine what shall be taught in the schools that the people tax themselves to 
support? 


OUR NEW STAFF-MEMBERS 


We are happy to announce the names of the three new Associate Editors 
of Hispania. In accordance with authority granted by the Executive 
Council of the Association, the Editor has nominated and the President of 
the Association has confirmed the appointment as Associate Editors for 
three-year terms (1943-45) of Miss Florence Hall, Miss Marjorie Johns- 
ton, and Mr. Walter T. Phillips. They will take the places of the three 
Associate Editors whose terms expired December 31, 1942, namely Pro- 
fessors Walter V. Kaulfers, James O. Swain, and Carlos Garcia-Prada. It 
is believed that Hispania will be the gainer by a policy of rotating the 
Associate Editorships, rather than reappointing retiring staff-members 
as their terms expire. The new appointees will help to give better balance 
to our staff, long overloaded with university professors, and provide better 
representation of the women members of our Association. It is hoped that 
as time goes on the secondary schools will ultimately be adequately repre- 
sented as the result of this policy. 

Miss Hall will conduct a new department in HIsPANIA devoted to 
abstracts of significant material in other journals, educational, professional, 
or popular. This new department will replace “Along the Foreign-Language 
Frontier,” and will attempt to give a somewhat broader coverage of 
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periodical publications than the latter has been able to provide. Miss Johns- 
ton will assume primary responsibility for “Notes and News,” with some 
help from the Editor, and her department will attempt to keep teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese informed of new approaches, new devices, new 
materials, significant experiments, and anything else that will contribute to 
the improvement of teaching. Mr. Phillips will have no definite assignment 
for the present. 
Sketches of our new Associate Editors follow. 


FLORENCE HALL 


Miss Florence Hall, Associate Education Specialist and consultant on the 
teaching of Spanish and Spanish American Literature in the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is a graduate of Franklin College, where 
her father was Vice-President and Professor of Greek, and where she herself 
taught German and French. She also did advanced work in Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Miss Hall did her graduate studies at Indiana University 
(Extension) and Northwestern University, from which institution she has 
her Master’s degree, and where she also served as Assistant in Spanish and 
part-time Fellow in Romance Languages, as well as Librarian and Secretary of 
the Chicago Section of the Instituto de las Espafias. Miss Hall has also taught 
French at Bucknell University and Spanish at the Thornton Township High 
School and Junior College in a Chicago suburb. She has lectured, in Spanish, 
on contemporary North American letters at the University of Costa Rica in 
Central America. These lectures have been published by the University in col- 
laboration with the Costa Rican Ministry of Public Education. She has also 
published critical and travel articles in Spanish in several reviews of Spanish 
America, and has done considerable research on the women writers of Spanish 
America. She has also published some poetry. 

Miss Hall’s work in the Coordinator’s Office has taken her to Inter-American 
conferences, schools, and workshops in all parts of the country, where she has 
had the opportunity to observe and advise concerning many interesting Inter- 
American educational experiments now in progress. 


MARJORIE JOHNSTON 


Miss Marjorie Johnston (Ph.D., University of Texas, 1939), is a life member 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. She recently resigned 
her position in the Spanish Department of Stephens College to accept a war- 
service appointment in the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education. This semester she is also teaching a night 
class in Conversational Spanish for federal employees in the Graduate School 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. For a number of years she 
taught Spanish in Texas public schools and, during summer sessions, supervised 
student teachers of Spanish at the University of Texas. She has studied and 
traveled in Mexico, held a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship for research in 
language teaching, and has assisted in the writing and editing of several text- 
books. 
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WALTER T. PHILLIPS 


Walter T. Phillips is a graduate of the University of Washington (A.B. 
magna cum laude, 1925) where he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. In 1925-26 
he was Teaching Assistant in Spanish at Stanford University, working at the 
same time for his Master’s degree, which he received in 1926. He taught at 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, in 1926-27 and in 1927 joined the staff 
of San Diego State College, San Diego, California, where he has served ever 
since, with the exception of one year (1931-32) when he was Instructor in 
Spanish at Brown University. He began as Assistant Professor of Spanish and 
French, and is now Associate Professor of Spanish and French at San Diego. 
He has done graduate work at the University of California, University of Wash- 
ington, University of Southern California, Brown University, and the National 
University of Mexico. He is a candidate this year for the Ph.D. degree in 
Spanish at the University of Southern California, His thesis will be entitled 
“Chilean Customs in the Novels of Alberto Blest Gana.” 

Professor Phillips is deeply interested in teaching problems, and has published 
a number of articles in the field. He has been a member of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish since 1925, and was recently elected President 
of the new San Diego Chapter of the Association. 


OUR FRIENDS THE EDUCATIONISTS* .. . 


Selected by the Eprror 








“At a recent ‘panel discussion’ in one of our great universities several speak- 
ers aired their views on ‘creative education,’ solemnly or otherwise. One speaker 
got up to remark, ‘I have discovered that if you have pupils of greater ability, 
you will get better results’—and the walls of that university, (it is averred) 
rocked with this momentous announcement. 

“Someone suggested that the speaker would have been much better advised 
had he said something like this: ‘If the correlation of intrinsic competency 
with actual numerical representation is definitely high, then the thoroughly 
objective conclusion may inexpugnably be reached that the scholastic deriva- 
tions and outgrowths will attain a pattern of unified superiority.’ No one would 
have known what he was talking about, and he would thereafter have been 
regarded with awe as a pedagogical pundit.”"—From Word Study (G. and C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass.). 


“During the golden age of education, we began to speak more confidently 
than before and sometimes even boastfully of ‘the science of education’ and 
to point pridefully to its utopian promises. All that seemed necessary to bring 


*Teachers of Spanish and other foreign languages are constantly appealing for 
help against attacks on foreign languages, mathematics, and other content-subjects 
made by ignorant, opinionated, or prejudiced superintendents of schools and Profes- 
sors of Education. It will be the function of this department to provide ammunition 
to meet these attacks, largely derived from educators and educationists themselves. 
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that science to full fruition and usher in the pedagogical millennium was to 
get some more of the same things in our business of education: larger buildings, 
bigger and more palatial school buildings, more motor-busses for the trans- 
portation of children, more specialists and experts, revised and renovated 
curricula, more ‘research’; more principals and assistant principals and assist- 
ants to assistant principals; more deans and assistant deans and assistants to 
assistant deans, and deanettes; larger stadiums for character building, espe- 
cially during the fall of the year, and more drum majors and drum majorettes. 
. .. When big, quick, and easy money became such a standard of life among 
the American people, the promise of big, quick, and painless education began 
to be increasingly made and promoted by high-pressure pedagogical salesmen— 
the New Sophists who are in large part responsible for the imbalance and 
instability of our educational life. 

“If the standards of modern education are not forthright and firm, these 
have been made so largely by these magicians. And if forthrightness and firm- 
ness are to be restored to American education and to American life, the schools 
must look for real help beyond that now promised by our so-called pedagogical 
scientists who increasingly employ manifold vehicles to carry vague but heavy 
pedagogical wordage. Such restoration cannot be provided by curriculum 
astrologers, workshoppers, or any others who engage in the artistry of peda- 
gogical divination. ... The present confusion which the soothsayers have been 
permitted to bring about in the name of educational research and experimenta- 
tion calls to mind the pertinent comment in Cicero’s Of the Nature of the Gods: 
‘It seems to be an unaccountable thing how one soothsayer can refrain from 
smiling when he sees another, It is yet a greater wonder that you can refrain 
from laughing among yourselves.’”—Epcar W. Knicut, Kenan Professor of 
Education, The University of North Carolina, in his Progress and Educational 
Perspective (New York: The Macmillan Company, Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series, 1942), pp. 138-140. 

s s s 

“The child psychologist who writes, ‘Siblings evince a tendency toward 
mutually antagonistic responses, when he means ‘Brothers and sisters often 
fight,’ sins against human intelligence and adds his mite to human folly.”— 
Jacques Barzun, in his Of Human Freedom. 


“Some time ago I spent a week at a teachers’ institute where the other in- 
structor, a most dynamic and charming woman, presented a program for the 
schools based upon the activity needs and felt desires of the pupils. She had 
a class with which she worked. She soon found that the children knew some- 
thing about farms and barnyards. So they decided to start their learning with 
barnyard experiences. The children named the animals of the barnyard; talked 
about their habits, their food, their care, and what they produce; searched the 
literature for poems about cows and stories about horses; prepared arithmetical 
problems; milked and churned and molded butter; organized games and imi- 
tated the animals, and sang songs about them. All in all it was a most interesting 
week, and the children had a good time. 

“In the absence of her pupils this instructor told other teachers how impor- 
tant it is that all learning must start from the immediate experiences of the 
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children, and that the children ought never to be required to learn anything 
that they did not want to learn. She developed her lessons for the children and 
her addresses with rare skill. You can scarcely imagine what distress I experi- 
enced when I learned in friendly conversation with the teacher that she had 
all of the work of the week, even the so-called lessons based on the ‘spontaneous 
activity’ of the children, planned, organized, and outlined long before she came 
to the institute to conduct her demonstration classes.”—The late Lotus D. 
CorrMAN, President of the University of Minnesota (a former Professor of 
Education) in his Chairman’s Address, Annual Meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, May 1, 1936. (From The Educational Record, July, 1936.) — 


“Our whole program of social studies must be directed toward teaching what 
is right with America rather than what is wrong, if we are to develop a true 
faith in democracy. Since 1920 there has developed a cult of teaching in his- 
tory and social studies for the purpose of ‘debunking’ history. The emphasis 
upon our failures tends to shake the faith of young people in the democratic 
process and develop a cynicism rather than faith.”—The late Ben G. GraHAm, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Address at meeting of American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N.J., February, 1941. 


“Americans in general will be surprised—and so far as the vast majority are 
concerned—greatly shocked, to realize that many of those who are shaping our 
educational policies not only believe that democracy is doomed, but, consciously 
or unconsciously, are doing all they can through their influence upon school 
conditions and practices to make its doom more inevitable. These educational 
leaders are as yet a small minority. But like the political minority which Glenn 
Frank tells us will, if consolidated by enthusiasm or fanaticism and armed with 
machine-guns, overthrow an uncertain and leaderless majority—this well- 
organized and well-armed educational minority may readily become the storm 
troops through which the public-school system as the citadel of democracy is 
taken and overthrown. 

“Fortunately this eventuality is at present remote. Within the National 
Education Association and the National Council of Education, which for many 
years has been its advisory body, there is what as yet appears to be a great 
majority of members who do not believe that democracy is (as once in an- 
other National Council of Education Dr. Dewey said it is) only one of the 
‘traditions’ such as economics and religion, ‘among which each individual must 
choose for himself.’”—The late A. D. Yocum, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in School and Society, July 4, 1936. 

s 8s s 

“During the depression we demanded that the schools build a new social 
order. Now we are requiring that our schoolchildren solve the economic, social, 
and political problems which the wisest men of the past have failed to solve, 
and which few if any of the teachers of our children are capable of solving. 

“The tendency is to remove the walls of the school so that the children 
may look out on the ills of the world. 

“Under these theories, children of tender age are plunged into a super- 
ficial study of ‘community resources’ and are led to believe that such super- 
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ficial study is more educative than books and ideas which have stood the test 
of the ages. Out of this tendency has grown also a somewhat widespread con- 
tempt for knowledge and its mastery, and for accurate information, which may 
reflect the cheerful excuse for intellectual indolence. 

“Our pedagogical high priests say that the important thing in education 
is not ideas or knowledge but attitudes and the thinking process. But how good 
attitudes and sound thinking can be developed without good ideas, sound 
knowledge, and accurate information, the pedagogical Brahmans never take 
the time to explain. 

“Moreover, there is growing criticism and satirical attitudes among our 
pedologists toward everything that is traditional in education. If they have any 
faith whatever it is the belief that the latest thing in education is the best. 
Modern pedagogy in the United States appears to represent a retreat from 
reason and a denial of the experience of the race. It is characterized by 
accommodation to the mood of the moment. Each of the various modish and 
smart fashions in pedagogy during recent years has left confusion and un- 
certainty in its wake. 

“Educational theory in the United States today represents a definite phi- 
losophy of education less than at any time in the past. It represents a some- 
what pitiable attempt to get along without a definite educational philosophy 
or belief. It is a ‘hand to mouth’ concept of education, declining to make de- 
cisions except on the spur of the moment or the alleged instantaneous need for 
decisions. It is hospitable to every wind of pedagogical doctrine, tends to be 
formless and planless, to trust to faith or hope or charity or luck for ‘outcomes’ 
and ‘end products,’ and seems allergic to constants in human life. 

“It insists on no orthodoxy except the orthodoxy of no orthodoxy, has no 
habits except the habit of having no habits, accepts no faith except faith in 
having no faith.’—Epcar W. Knicut, Kenan Professor of Education, The 
University of North Carolina, in his Progress and Educational Perspective 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), pp. 131-133. 


“American educational theory long ago dropped the word ‘discipline’ from 
its vocabulary. Today its most influential spokesmen enthrone the right of even 
the most immature learner to choose what he shall learn. They condemn as 
‘authoritarian’ all learning tasks imposed by the teacher. They deny any value 
in the systematic mastery of the lessons the race has learned at great cost. 
Obedience they stigmatize as a sign of weakness. All this they advocate in the 
magic names of ‘democracy’ and ‘freedom.’ 

“Now obviously the freedom of the immature to choose what they shall 
learn is of negligible consequence compared with their later freedom from 
want, fear, fraud, superstition, and error, which fetter the ignorant as cruelly 
as the chains of the slave-driver—mastery of materials the significance of 
which must at the time be taken on faith.”—Wuti1aM C, Bactey, Professor 
of Education, Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, “An Essen- 
tialist’s Platform for the Advancement of American Education,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, April, 1938. 

as 8 8 


“The characteristic of the hour is that the commonplace mind, knowing it- 
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self to be commonplace, has the assurance to proclaim the rights of the com- 
monplace and to impose them wherever it will.”—Jos& Orteca y GASssET, 
in his The Revolt of the Masses (La rebelién de las masas). 


“We wish to be taught those disciplines that will lead us best to appreciate 
and cultivate virtue, beauty and truth. Which these are is disputable within 
limits, but few will deny that languages, history, and mathematics are the 
foundation of it all, or at least extremely important parts. They are worthy 
disciplines, and they introduce us, languages and history to the whole field 
of arts, and mathematics to the whole field of sciences. It is right that even 
those who intend to specialize most in a technical pursuit should make a 
considerable study of these three subjects, for it is dangerous to the race as a 
whole that there should be people growing up in ignorance of them. 

“There is a certain principle, obvious enough when once stated, that is 
largely overlooked in modern American education. This is that we should not 
be taught in school things that we shall learn anyhow, without much waste 
of time, in our experience in after-life. What the school should give us is 
that which is necessary and yet can not be got easily anywhere else. This 
principle should often be applied in opposition to the principle that education 
should fit us for our vocation; it is a waste of opportunity to teach us in 
school things that the first two years of our vocation will teach us anyhow, 
and educators should seize every opportunity of throwing the work of merely 
vocational training onto the employers themselves. 

“The further application of it is as follows. The few years that we spend 
at school can not compete with the rest of our lives in the volume of the in- 
formation they teach us, but they can very easily do so in its systematic 
character. Our school-time is the best opportunity we have to learn organized 
and complete bodies of facts. For example, at school we can learn the whole 
outline of the history of a given people in a given time. In later life we shall 
pick up more historical facts than we ever learned at school; but they will 
not be concentrated; they will not belong to the same people and the same 
period. In later life, again, we shall pick up what can be learned on the run, 
but not what requires constant exercise and practice. 

“These considerations indicate that we ought to learn at school that which, 
being necessary to cultured persons, requires drudgery and is not learned in 
later life. The most desirable results can not be obtained without drudgery. 
The present tendency, therefore, to cut out the element of drill, to reduce 
education to the imparting of tidbits about the modern world (such as ‘human 
geography’), and thus to produce young people who are superficially sophisti- 
cated but fundamentally ignorant, is contrary to our best interests.”—RicH- 
ARD Ropinson, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University, “The 


Paradox of American Education,” School and Society, January 11, 1930, pp. 
60-61. 


“Confusion in aims is today a very striking characteristic of education in 
the United States. The numerous aims of education proposed and officially 
formulated and published have led to the confusion of teachers, administrators, 
and parents. More than fifteen hundred social aims of the study of English, 
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more than three hundred aims of arithmetic in the first six grades, and more 
than eight hundred generalized aims of the social studies have been listed here 
and there in courses of study and special studies. In one course for the social 
studies in the seventh grade appeared one hundred thirty-five aims; in an- 
other subject more than eighty aims were found; the objectives of a junior- 


high-school course were so numerous as to require many pages just for their 


listing. On file in the ‘curriculum laboratory’ of an institution for the training 
of teachers are more than fifty thousand ‘curricula’ which have been prepared 
by committees and in most cases published and distributed during the past 
two decades. 

“These conditions reflect the absence of a consistent philosophy concerning 
the aims of education in the United States. Even approximate definitions of the 
aims of education serve useful purposes. Without them, there can be no 
definite goal, no landmark to guide, no central point around which the im- 
provement of the work of the schools and of education can revolve. Without 
a definite goal, what road shall be taken? How can one know when he has 
reached the goal? Without intelligent educational aims, how can there be in- 
telligent educational direction?’—Epcar W. Knicut, Kenan Professor of 
Education, The University of North Carolina, in his Progress and Educational 
Perspective (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), pp. 126-127. 


ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
FRONTIER es Conducted by 


WALTER V. KAULFERS and THORNTON C. BLAYNE 








In re: “Dead Teachers of Living Languages”—“From time to time some of us 
have been caught in a meeting of the language section and out of forbearance 
or courtesy have sat through long book-reviews by well-meaning native 
scholars, and have been bored by labored accounts of investigations connected 
with problems of linguistic research, experiences which give us the impression 
that the main purpose of the conference is to add a few more square yards to 
the verbal landscape of our educational background rather than to throw a 
ray of light into the problems of our daily struggle. . . . 

“College instructors, getting only the cream of our classes, know little or 
nothing of the depressing difficulties with which we contend. How can they 
know? Their experience is restricted to their unharried classrooms, with more 
or less mature students who have already been schooled in the principles 
of language structure and are well on their way toward their goal. 

“Tf there is to be an awakening of interest in our meetings, manifestly they 
must be of more service to the profession as a whole and especially to younger 
teachers. At present the conferences appear to be not only under the direction 
of the university departments, but largely for their own delectation. .. . By 
frankly admitting there has been something akin to stupidity in the conduct 
of our gatherings we are at the starting-point for more successful ones in 
the future. We suggest that speeches be shorter, more to the point, and more 
of them. Also that the subject-matter be of greater variety and more pertinent 
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to our actual needs and practice.” (Myron E. Duckles, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois, “The Modern Language Section,” The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, October, 1942, 403-404) 


Foreign Languages as Tools of Research—‘Foreign Languages and the 
Ph.D.,” by Harold W. Stoke (The Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XIII, 
No. 7, October, 1942, 357-361), throws new light on the question of foreign- 
language reading requirements for Ph.D. candidates in a study of the results 
of personal interviews with eighty-four candidates from among those who were 
to receive Doctors’ degrees in June, 1941 at the University of Wisconsin. 
The candidates were well distributed among biological sciences, physical 
sciences, social sciences, education, and literature and art. “All students in 
the inquiry were asked to state candidly their estimate of the value of the 
languages as desirable requirements for the Ph.D. in terms of their utility 
as tools in the particular field and as devices for broadening the insight and 
knowledge of the scholar. . . . While testifying to a comparatively slight use 
of the languages, an overwhelming majority of the candidates voted that, 
for them, the languages were ‘essential’ or even ‘indispensable.’ A smaller 
number voted them as ‘desirable’ and only eight voted that languages were 
not sufficiently useful to justify the time and energy which they had invested 
in them. .. . German was voted much more useful than French. It was desig- 
nated as ‘indispensable’ far more frequently than French. . . . Approximately 
a dozen candidates suggested that other languages could be substituted for 
French without loss. The substitutions, in order, were Spanish, Italian, and 
Russian. . . . The question may be raised whether the degree of language 
mastery of the average Ph.D. candidate does enable him to explore sources. 
The answer is that he believes it does, and believes so strongly enough to prefer 


his investment in languages to other ways in which he might have invested 
his time and energy.” 


Intellectual Maturity in England—lIt is interesting to note that the study of 
German literature and culture in England is still being maintained in significant 
degree. (See “German Study in England,” by G. F. Timpson, in the Christian 
Science Monitor, February 24, 1942, reprinted in the German Quarterly, 
Vol. XV, No. 4, November, 1942, 183-184.) “Although, by the end of the 
1940-1941 session the number of university students had dropped to some 
sixty per cent of the normal, the fall in numbers of Honor students of German 
literature had hardly registered ten per cent over the whole country. London 
University and the University of Wales had a ten per cent drop, but two 
Scottish and one English University reported increased numbers, while at 
others the fall was slight. Cambridge University had some 170 Honor students 
of German. 

“When the Great Hall of Bristol was destroyed and the German Seminar 
rendered useless, the students at once pressed for the continuance of their 
work. In fact, the keenness of this very modern university is remarkable, for 
a high standard of Ph.D. work in German has been kept up, and the head of 
the department has, with the aid of a research fellowship, produced a very 
notable book, The Genius of the German Lyric.” 


A and de before Spanish Infinitives—In “The Use of Prepositions before 
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the Infinitive Mood in the Romance Languages” (The Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, October, 1942, 439-441) D. Vittorini, University 
of Pennsylvania, presents a simple method of presenting this problem to 
American students: 


“1) An infinitive is attached to a preceding verb without any preposition 
at all, when 

a) The preceding verb is a potential auxiliary such as to want, to be able 
to, to have to, to be obliged to.... 

b) The preceding verb expresses a physical perception such as to see, to 
feel, to hear, when in English the present participle is used. . . . 

2) An infinitive is attached to a preceding verb by the preposition ‘d, 


Ca 2 Ca 9 


a,’ ‘a,’ in French, Italian, and Spanish respectively, to convey the idea of 
direction or progress. ... 

3) An infinitive is attached to a preceding verb by the preposition ‘de,’ ‘di,’ 
‘de, in French, Italian, and Spanish, respectively to convey 

a) An idea of separation or the end of an action. ... 

b) To add a complementary phrase, except when the preceding verb is a 


potential auxiliary or a verb indicating direction or progress, as has already 
been mentioned in rules 1 and 2.” 


What Books on Spanish America Shall I Order for Our Library?—( Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Isabel J. Mansfield, and Mary Jane Cornforth. Compiled during the 
annual Summer Workshop in Inter-American Relations of the School of 
Education, Stanford University.) This bibliography consists only of books 
which young people have actually read and recommended to their classmates 
as “best books” on Latin America. The books are grouped by grade-levels 
according to popularity with boys, popularity with girls, and popularity w.th 
both boys and girls. “The usual bibliographies on Spanish America leave the 
teacher at a loss in choosing books which will be suitable for the age or 
grade-level of a particular class or pupil. School libraries are often overloaded 
with books which are merely checked in and out of the library without being 
read because they were ordered without regard for their appeal to young 
people. Obviously, such an investment in books is non-functional. Moreover, 
the recommendation of books which are either too far above or too far below 
the social and intellectual maturity-level of the student often leads to a 
complete breakdown of the pupils’ confidence in a teacher’s ability to recom- 
mend good books. An effective reading program can hardly be achieved in 
such circumstances.” Copies can be obtained from the School of Education, 
Stanford University, for ten cents. 


What Films on Latin America Shall I Show My Classes?—is the title of a 
selected and annotated bibliography of moving picture films featuring Latin 
America compiled by Mary Jane Donaldson for the Inter-American Workshop 
of the School of Education, Stanford University. Copies are available from 
the School of Education, Stanford University, for ten cents. 


“Spanish—Or This Other Thing?”—(Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 6, October, 1942, 436-438). Under this caption Mary Weld Coates makes 
a strong plea for a vital, genuine Spanish: “If we are sincere, is not our 
first duty as Spanish teachers to teach a Spanish that is genuine? All American © 
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classroom work, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, has a degree of arti- 
ficiality. It is only when we speak or write in Spanish to persons of Spanish 
speech, and preferably even to those who know little or no English, that we 
have the real razén de ser of Spanish conversation, and it should bring a 
conscientious student the greatest thrill of his language study. . . . The whole 
question of teaching correct Spanish, a respectable Spanish, or awakening a 
consciousness of idiom in our students, of making our students have faith in 
the Spanish they learn—is vital. They must be made to realize that all Spanish 
is impotent except that which might actually be sufficient to express an idea to a 
Spanish-speaking person.” 


“Modern Languages for Modern Schools’—Experimentally tested foreign- 
language programs and teaching procedures are described in concrete detail 
in this comprehensive book on curriculum and instruction in Spanish, French, 
German, Italian, General Language, World Literature, and Civilizations 
Courses. A carefully annotated cross-referenced appendix deals with teaching 
aids, sources of realia, radio programs, visual and aural aids, tests and meas- 
urements, service bureaus, etc. The central purpose of the volume is to 
discuss in practical detail a reconstructed supporting ideology for the teaching 
of modern foreign languages, literatures, and cultures in American education. 
The viewpoint of the book is not that of “teaching foreign languages to 
students,” but that of helping young people to grow in ability to use a foreign 
language for worthy life-purposes. Thus emphasis is placed on the sociological 
and psychological foundations of language-learning, toward the development 
of a creative conception of the nature and function of language in human 
life and ways and means for translating this conception into action. (Walter 
V. Kaulfers, McGraw-Hill Series in Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1942, 525 pages.) 


Bonanza for French Teachers—French teachers who are having difficulties 
in presenting vitalized programs will find in “A ‘Free French’ Syllabus” by 
Louis Golomb, Fort Hamilton High School, N.Y., (High Points, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 8, October, 1942, pp. 41-51) many interesting and valuable suggestions 
concerning the organization of a French course under present-day conditions. 
The article contains a selected and classified vocabulary of war terms and a 
“Suggested Outline of French-American Relations”: France in America; 
United States and France; Cultural Ties; France and United States in World 
War I; Between Two World Wars; Fall of France: Pre-War Causes; Fall of 
France: A Three Act Drama; France: A Conquered Nation; Present Condi- 
tions in France; The War Continues Inside France; Free French Movement: 
France Combattante. 


The Cultural Approach in Action—“The trend in modern foreign-language 
teaching is to have the student come into contact with the culture of the 
country, primarily through the medium of the foreign tongue, while he is 
developing skill in the use of the language—not as has formerly been the 
case, after he has ‘covered the grammar.’ . . . An overview of the life and 
culture of the country through the medium of the foreign language is not 
only educationally worthwhile, but also desirable as a background for the 
study of its literature. Thus culture and language are integrated, one re- 
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inforces the other, neither is sacrificed, and the sum total of the outcomes 
is greater not only in terms of ability in language and information but also 
in terms of student interest. The conviction is strong that language should 
be learned from the start in and through cultural content—through material 
and exercises that have some significance in terms of the information and 
ideas contained apart from the mere facts of language itself.” “The Cultural 
Approach to Italian—A Sample Unit for the First Semester of Italian or 
General Language” (Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University and Dante P. 
Lembi, Jefferson Union High School, Daly City, California, The Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, October, 1942, 442-451) presents a 
sample of the cultural approach which is beginning to take root in the modern 
foreign language teaching in the United States. The unit is based on the 
cultural geography of Italy and can be used after the completion of the first 
five or six weeks of beginning Italian in junior or senior high schools. 


NOTES AND NEWS ec ee Conducted by the Beeres 








PORTUGUESE COURSES IN THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1942-43 


A Survey Prepared by the U. S. Office of Education, Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations,* December 15, 1942 


During the past few years, Portuguese studies have been increasing rapidly 
in the United States. This fact has necessitated the revision of the list of 
colleges and universities offering courses in this field. The survey herein re- 
ported was undertaken for that purpose. 

During October and November, 1942, from various sources, a list was com- 
piled of the institutions of higher learning which were reported to have courses 
in Portuguese language and literature. The list contained the names of seventy- 
four institutions. To each of these went a letter asking for (1) a list of the 


courses offered, and (2) the names of their instructors. The replies may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Institutions offering Portuguese 57 
Institutions not offering Portuguese 14 
No reply received 3 


The affirmative replies have been tabulated in the attached list, arranged 
alphabetically by states and then by institutions within each state. The official 
number and title of each course is given, as far as possible. To avoid inaccu- 
racies due to incomplete information, the instructors’ academic degrees and 
professional titles are omitted. 

It is impossible for such a list to be complete and up-to-date. The omission 
of any institution which should be on the list is of course purely unintentional. 


* This list was compiled by Richard M. Perdew of the staff of the Division. Mr. 


Perdew realizes that the list may contain errors or that there may be omissions. He 
will be glad to be advised of any such. 
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The effects of the war upon our colleges and universities are sure to be 
considerable, particularly because of the calling of young men of eighteen to 
twenty years of age. Accordingly, the place of Portuguese in the curriculum 
is probably even now undergoing changes, and its future cannot be predicted 
accurately. However, it is hoped that the facts contained in this survey will 
continue to be of value, even during this abnormal period. 

The fourteen institutions whose replies indicate that they are not now 
offering courses in Portuguese are: 


University of Alabama Boston University 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Wayne University 
Colorado State College of Education East Central State College (Oklahoma) 
The University of Miami (Florida) Brown University 


Rollins College The Citadel (South Carolina) 
Agnes Scott College Memphis State College 
University of Hawaii Rutgers University 
California 


University of California at Berkeley 
la—lb. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Yakov Malkiel 
121. Readings in Portuguese (1 semester)—Leo Kirschenbaum 
122. Portuguese Literature (1 semester)—Leo Kirschenbaum 
123. Brazilian Literature (1 semester)—Leo Kirschenbaum 
Readings in Old Portuguese (1 semester)—Yakov Malkiel 
University of California at Los Angeles 
1-2. Elementary Portuguese (2 semesters)—M. A. Zeitlin 
101A-101B. Grammar, Composition, and Reading of Texts (2 semes- 
ters)—M. A. Zeitlin 
Fresno State College 
la—lb. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Carlos Rojas 
Los Angeles City College 
1-2. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Miss Marea Goddard 
3-4. Intermediate Portuguese (1 year)—Miss Marea Goddard 
Stanford University 
D1-3. Elementary Portuguese (3 quarters)—Ronald Hilton | 


Colorado 


University of Colorado 
L.1(abc). Beginning Portuguese (3 quarters) —Ralph E. Warner 


Connecticut 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Ralph E. Dodge 
Yale University 
10. Elementary Portuguese (1 term)—Raymond T. Hill 
20. Intermediate Portuguese (1 term)—Raymond T. Hill 
30. Advanced Portuguese (1 term)—Raymond T. Hill 
100. Portuguese Language and Literature (1 year)—Raymond T. Hill 
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District of Columbia 


The Catholic University of America 
Introduction to the Portuguese Language and Literature (1 year)— 
Manoel S, Cardozo 
Introduction to Old Portuguese Language and Literature (1 year)— 
Harry A. Deferrari 
The George Washington University 
Portuguese I, elementary (1 term)—Raul d’Eca 
Portuguese II, advanced (1 term)—Raul d’Eca 
Portuguese and Brazilian Literatures (1 term)—Raul d’Eca 
Howard University 
1, Elementary Portuguese (1 term)—V. B. Spratlin 
2. Elementary Portuguese (1 term)—V. B. Spratlin 
3. Intermediate Portuguese (1 term)—V. B. Spratlin 
4. Intermediate Portuguese (1 term)—V. B. Spratlin 


Florida 


Florida State College for Women 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Miss Clara Jardim 
Second-Year Portuguese (1 year)—Miss Clara Jardim 


Georgia 
Emory University 
Elementary Portuguese (1 quarter)—Charles R. Hart 


Intermediate Portuguese (1 quarter)—Charles R. Hart 
Advanced Portuguese (1 quarter)—Charles R. Hart 


Illinois 


University of Chicago 

101-3. Elementary Portuguese (3 quarters)—Flavio M. N. de Campos 
Northwestern University 

Beginning Portuguese (1 year)—Miss Frances Gordon 

Contemporary Brazilian Literature (2 quarters)—Harvey L. Johnson 


Indiana 
Purdue University 
M.L. 11-12. Beginning Portuguese (1 year)—Edin Brenes 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
1-2. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Miss Agnes Marie Brady 
3-4. Advanced Portuguese (1 year)—Miss Agnes Marie Brady 


Iowa 


The State University of Iowa 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Juan Lépez-Morillas 
Advanced Portuguese (1 year)—Juan Lépez-Morillas 
Special Work in Portuguese (1 year)—Juan Lépez-Morillas 
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Kansas 


The University of Kansas 


70-71. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—José M. de Osma 
The University of Kansas City 


110-120. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Max L. Basemann 
Marymount College 


Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Sister M. Alberta Savoie 
Louisiana 
Louisiana State University 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Daniel S. Wogan 
Maryland 


United States Naval Academy 
1-2. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Richard W. Ross 


3-4. Advanced Portuguese (1 year)—Richard W. Ross 
Massachusetts 


Harvard University 
1. Beginners’ Portuguese (1 year)—A. R. Nykl 
6 2hf. Portuguese Language and Literature (1 year)—J. D. M. Ford and 
A. F. Whittem 
Tufts College 


1-2. Beginners’ Portuguese (1 year)—Carleton A. Wheeler 
Michigan 
University of Michigan 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Joseph Lincoln 
Missouri 


Saint Louis University 


A-B. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Joseph Frederic Privitera 
Westminster College 


Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Leif Dahl 
Nevada 
University of Nevada 
61-62. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—B. F. Chappelle 
New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Joseph B. Folger 
New Jersey 


New Jersey College for Women 
11-12. Beginning Portuguese (1 year)—Emil L. Jordan 
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Princeton 


Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Helio Lobo 
Advanced Portuguese (1 year)—Helio Lobo 


New Mexico 


The University of New Mesico 
75ab. Portuguese. Offered in alternate years, including 1942-1943.—En- - 
rique de la Casa 
151. Survey of Portuguese Literature. Offered in alternate years, not 
including 1942-1943.—Enrique de la Casa 
157. Survey of Brazilian Literature. Offered in alternate years, not in- 
cluding 1942-1943.—Enrique de la Casa 


New York 


The College of the City of New York 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year): at Main Center—Bernard Levy; at 
School of Commerce—Alfred Lacuzzi 
Columbia University 
University Extension 
uAl-uA2. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Alexander R. Prista 
uB1l-uB2. Intermediate Portuguese (1 year)—Alexander R. Prista 
u3-—u4. Advanced Portuguese (1 year)—Alexander R. Prista 
Barnard College 
1-2. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Mrs. Maria de Lourdes Sa 
Pereira 
Faculty of Philosophy 
303. Studies in Portuguese Literature (1 term)—Federico de Onis 
Cornell University 
1. First Course for Beginners (1 year)—George I. Dale 
Hunter College 
1-2. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—José Damaso Fragoso 
3. Intermediate Portuguese (1 term)—José Damaso Fragoso 
New York University, Washington Square College 
1-2. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Ernesto Da Cal 
Queens College 
1-2. Introduction to the Language and Literatures of Portugal and Brazil 
(1 year)—José Damaso Fragoso 
Syracuse University 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Elbert F. King 
United States Military Academy 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Major Charles L. Andrews, Major 
Donald L, Durfee, and Xavier A, Fernandez 


North Carolina 
University of North Carolina 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Manuel Peixoto 
Ohio 
University of Cincinnati 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—C. M. Hutchings 
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Miami University 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Daniel da Cruz 

The Ohio State University 
Elementary Portuguese (3 quarters)—A. H. Schutz 
Minor Problems in Portuguese (3 quarters)—A. H. Schutz 


Oklahoma 


The University of Tulsa 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Humberto Borges 
(“Will be discontinued at end of first semester.” ) 


Oregon 


University of Oregon 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Ray P. Bowen 


Pennsylvania 


University of Pennsylvania 
1. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Edwin B. Williams 
2. Intermediate Portuguese (1 year)—offered in 1942-1943—Edwin B. 
Williams 
84. Introduction to the Study of Old Portuguese (1 term)—Edwin B. 
Williams 
85. The Portuguese Cancioneiros (1 term)—Edwin B. Williams 
160. Old Portuguese Seminar (1 term)—Edwin B. Williams 
Temple University 
le-2e. Elements of Portuguese (1 year)—Alexandre de Seabra 


Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University (In cooperation with Scarritt College and George 
Peabody College for Teachers) 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Wesley M. Carr 
Intermediate Portuguese (1 year)—Wesley M. Carr 


Texas 


Incarnate Word College 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Sister M. Antoinette 

The University of Texas 
11. Beginners’ Grammar and Reading (1 year)—Ramén Martinez-Lépez 
25. Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (1 year)—Ramon Martinez-Lépez 


Utah 
Brigham Young University 
First Year Portuguese (1 year)—Gerrit de Jong, Jr. 
Third Year Portuguese (1 year)—Gerrit de Jong, Jr. 


Washington 
University of Washington 
1-3. Elementary Portuguese (3 quarters)—Miss Clotilde Wilson 
4-6. Intermediate Portuguese (3 quarters)—Miss Clotilde Wilson 
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Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
1. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Lloyd Kasten 
10. Intermediate Portuguese (1 year)—Lloyd Kasten 


15. Conversation (not offered in 1942-43)—Lloyd Kasten 
131. Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (1 year)—Lloyd Kasten 


Wyoming 


University of Wyoming 
Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—Carle Malone 


TRANSLATOR-EXAMINERS WANTED 


The Office of Censorship is in urgent need of translators of German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Japanese to serve as censors of international mail written in those 
languages. A very real contribution to the war effort would be made by those 
who are qualified in these languages by entering the Government service at the 
low entrance rate. Opportunities for advancement are many and promotion of 
qualified persons is rapid. For instance, one supervisory position exists for every 
ten examiners, and hundreds of examiners are required immediately. There is 
a tremendous task which must be performed now. 

‘Translators of German, Spanish, or Italian are paid at the rate of $1800 
per annum; Japanese, $2300 per annum. Promotion is rapid for persons who 
possess the ability to supervise others. 

If interested, write to the District Postal Censor, 252 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., and request an application blank. Time is of utmost importance 
in this matter. If well-qualified translators are not obtainable quickly it will 
be necessary to employ persons of inferior qualifications who are available 
locally. 

In addition, a number of other Postal Censorship Stations located both 
within and outside the continental limits of the United States need translators 
of the following languages: Albanian, Arabic Group, Armenian, Basque, 
Bulgarian, Czech, Estonian, Gaelic, Greek, Hawaiian, Hindu, Hungarian, Ice- 
landic, Indian Dialects, Ladino, Latvian, Lithuanian; Maltese, Persian, Philip- 
pine Dialects, Polish, Romansch, Slovene, Spanish, Swiss, Turkish, Welsh, 
and Portuguese. The salaries paid depend on whether the language involved is 
considered “common” or “uncommon,” and whether the post of duty is in the 
United States or abroad. If you are interested in any of these positions write 


to.the Chief Postal Censor, Apex Building, Washington, D.C., for application 
forms. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE SUSPENDS, FOR DURATION, EX- 
CHANGE FELLOWSHIP AND TRAVEL GRANT AWARDS 
TO UNITED STATES STUDENTS 

The Department of State announces (December 29, 1942) that notes have 
been addressed by the Department to the diplomatic missions of the other 
American republics in Washington, informing them that the increasingly 
exigent demands of the war upon the manpower supply in the United States 
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make it necessary for this Government to suspend, for the duration of the war, 
the award of official scholarships, fellowships, and travel or maintenance grants 
to students from the United States. 

In transmitting this information to the diplomatic missions of the other 
American republics, the Secretary of State has informed them that the 
Government of the United States believes, as they are aware, that all the 
country’s energies in human, material, and spiritual resources must be directed 
solely toward the winning of the war. In practical terms, this means that most 
of the persons who would otherwise be eligible for appointment as exchange 
students or student travel grant recipients under Government programs will 
be engaged in the armed forces of the nation, in the manufacture of war 
materials, or in other activities closely related to the war effort. 

Fellowships and student travel or maintenance grants awarded to citizens 
of the United States up to the date of the notification to the diplomatic 
missions will be honored, but no grants will be made after that date. They 
will, of course, be resumed as soon as feasible. 

The Secretary of State has also emphasized that in adopting this policy the 
Government of the United States has no intention or thought of suspending 
or discontinuing the award of fellowships and travel and maintenance grants 
to citizens of the other American republics for study in the United States. 
On the contrary, he has expressed the hope that the situation in other American 
countries will permit the continuance of this program and that panels under 
the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations will 
be submitted by other participating countries in accordance with the standing 
procedure, He has added that the Department of State and other agencies in 
this Government will request funds for the 1944 fiscal year to continue this 
treaty arrangement, the award of travel and maintenance grants, and similar 
activities such as the in-service training programs of certain government 
departments. 

The Secretary of State recognizes in his communication to the diplomatic 
missions of the other American republics that it is undoubtedly desirable, for 
the future of Inter-American and international relations, to build up as large 
a group as possible of well-trained people who are skilled in special techniques 
and speak the languages of other American countries. He points out that, so 
far as the United States is concerned, many persons with special training are at 
present receiving experience in the other American republics through the 
Auxiliary Foreign Service and the foreign activities of the emergency eco- 
nomic and supplies agencies. It is the view of the Department that these 
persons will undoubtedly make an important contribution to Inter-American 
understanding in their present positions and will furnish for the post-war 
period a body of well informed persons in many technical and professional 
fields. 


REVISED BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


The Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, announces a revision of the bulletin, “Bibliography 
of Material for Use in Spanish Classes,” containing short descriptions of reading 
texts for elementary and intermediate work, addresses of publishers of modern 
language texts, and a few suggestions for a teacher’s library. The Service 
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Bureau also has a number of other bulletins for French and Spanish teachers 
on such topics as clubs, standardized tests, series for conversation, holidays and 
festivals, sources of realia, books in English for Spanish classes, etc. Teachers 
writing for these bulletins are requested to enclose five cents each to cover 
postage charges. 


THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF IBERO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The Third Congress of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana was held in New Orleans, December 21-24, 1942, with headquarters 
at the St. Charles Hotel. The Congress was sponsored by Tulane University. 

The First Congress was held in August, 1938 in México City, sponsored 
by the National University of México. The President of that Congress was 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, now Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, 
National University of México. It was at that Congress that the Instituto 
Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana was founded. The Second Congress 
was. held in Los Angeles in August, 1940 and was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of California. The President of the Congress and of the Instituto for 
that period was Professor Pedro Manuel Gonzalez of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

The Governing Board of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana for the last period was as follows: John E, Englekirk, President, 
Tulane University; William Berrien, Vice-President, Rockefeller Foundation; 
Raimundo Lazo, Vice-President, University of Havana; Raimundo Lida, Vice- 
President, University of La Plata; Dorothy Schons, Secretary, University of 
Texas; L. B. Kiddle, Treasurer, Tulane University; Carlos Garcia-Prada, 
Publications Chief, University of Washington. 

The new Governing Board, elected by the Third Congress for the next 
period, is as follows: Arturo Torres-Rioseco, President, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; J. R. Spell, Vice-President, University of Texas; Raimundo 
Lazo, Vice-President, University of Havana; Mariano Picén Salas, Vice- 
President, Cultural Attaché, Venezuelan Embassy, Washington, D.C.; José 
Vasquez Amaral, Secretary, National Preparatory School, México; L. B. 
Kiddle, Treasurer, Tulane University; Carlos Garcia-Prada, Publications Chief, 
University of Washington. 

The chairmen of the four permanent committees of the Instituto were 
unanimously reelected for the incoming term. They are: E, K. Mapes (Lin- 
guistic and Literary Commission) ; Ernest A. Moore (Bibliography Commis- 
sion) ; Carlos Garcia-Prada (Publications Commission) ; John A. Crow (Inter- 
change Commission). 

The Instituto voted to hold its Fourth Congress in 1945 in the city of 
Havana, on the invitation of the University of Havana. 

The Third Congress was dedicated to the 450th anniversary of the discovery 
of America. The central theme of the Congress was El nuevo mundo en busca 
de su expresién. Over forty papers were contributed for the consideration of 
the Program Committee. Of this total only fourteen were read at the Congress, 
and these papers were presented in the order of their significance with respect 
to the historical development of the concept of what America has meant to 
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successive generations of Americans and what America is destined to become. 
These papers and their authors are: “La empresa de*América y el sentido 
de la libertad,” José Maria Chacén Calvo, Ministerio de Educacién, La Habana; 
“Conceitos histéricos da América espanhola,” Gilberto Freyre, Pernambuco; 
“O homen césmico da América,” Afranio Peixoto, Universidade do Rio de 
Janeiro; “Significacién de la obra de Espafia en América,” César Barja; 
“Americanismo y americanidad,” Baldomero Sanin Cano, Bogota; “México 
en busca de su expresién,” Julio Jiménez Rueda, México; “La democracia en 
América,” Alberto Zum Felde, Biblioteca Nacional, Montevideo; “Walt Whit- 
man’s Dream for the Americas,” Henry Seidel Canby; “Aclaraciones a la 
novelistica social americana,” Gilberto Gonzalez y Contreras, La Habana; 
“El americano nuevo y su actitud poética,” Jorge Carrera Andrade, Consul 
General del Ecuador, San Francisco; “La poesia americana del porvenir,” 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, University of California, Berkeley ; “América: cuna de 
una cultura nueva,” Alfonso Reyes, Colegio de México; “La emergencia de la 
idea de nacionalidad en el México colonial,” Hermenegildo Corbaté, Uni- 
versidad de California, Los Angeles; “Signo y porvenir de las Américas,” 
Carlos Garcia-Prada, University of Washington. 

All of the papers dealing directly with the main theme of the Congress are 
to be published in the memorial volume that will be ready for distribution late 
this spring. The remaining papers will be published in early successive issues 
of the Revista Iberoamericana. 

Over ninety-five official delegates attended the Congress. Thirteen of the 
other American republics were represented. Among the delegates were: Julio 
Jiménez Rueda, Francisco Monterde, Pedro Ortiz, José Vasquez Amaral, from 
México; Raimundo Lazo, Esperanza Figueroa, Juan Clemente Zamora, from 
Cuba; Gilberto Gonzalez y Contreras, from El Salvador and Cuba; Hernan 
Tavares de Sa, from Brazil; Maria Rosa Oliver, from Argentina; Mariano 
Picén Salas, from Venezuela; and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Alfred Coester, 
Carlos Garcia-Prada, Otis H. Green, W. Rex Crawford, Concha Romero James, 
H. Corbaté, Dorothy Schons, A. M. de la Torre, César Barja, Ernest Moore, 
Carlos Castillo, Daniel S. Wogan, Sturgis E. Leavitt, Charles Hackett, William 
Berrien, E. K. Mapes, José M. Arce, J. R. Spell, Alberto Rembao, Henry 
Seidel Canby, L. B. Kiddle, Ruth Sedgwick, G. B. Roberts, Martin Erickson, 
Henry O. Holmes, and others. 

Outstanding among the social functions were the opening reception held at 
the Cabildo on Jackson Square, at which ceremony Alfred Coester gave the 
response in behalf of the North American delegation, and Mariano Picén Salas 
in behalf of the Ibero-American delegation; the reception given by Tulane 
University ; the visit to the famous historical collection of Edward Alexander 
Persons, President of the Historical Society of Louisiana; the breakfast and 
boat-ride offered by the New Orleans Dock Board, and the final banquet at 
Antoine’s, offered by the Steamship Companies and Marine Industries of New 
Orleans. 

Working committees to be appointed by the Governing Board for new proj- 
ects approved by the Congress for the new session are as follows: 

1. Committee on Translations, charged with studying the possibilities of 
inaugurating a new Instituto publication series to be entitled “American 
Classics in Translation.” This committee will also act in an advisory capacity 
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to commercial publishers of all of the Americas interested in bringing out new 
translations. 

2. Committee on Scholarly Publications, charged with inaugurating a new 
publication series of the Instituto to be known as “Trabajos de erudicién.” 
Funds have already been set aside for the publication of the first studies ap- 
proved by this committee, of which S. E. Leavitt, of the University of North 
Carolina, is Chairman. 

3. Committee on the Preparation of a Dictionary of American Spanish, 
charged with carrying out a dual program: (1) the immediate preparation 
of a small school edition to be used in this country and (2) that of a large 
dictionary of American Spanish that will serve as a complement to the dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy. L. B. Kiddle of Tulane University was 
elected Chairman of this committee. 

4. Committee appointed to explore the possibilities of preparing a series 
of manuals of English and of graduated readers on the different aspects of 
North American history, life and culture, for use in the other American re- 
publics. 

The Anthology Committee reported that the two-volume manuscript based on 
the “Outline History of Spanish American Literature,” prepared by the same 
committee, is about ready for the press. 

The Publications Committee reported that No. 11 of the Instituto’s official 
publication, Revista Iberoamericana, will appear in February, with a pre- 
liminary report of the Congress. It also announced that the third volume 
of the Instituto’s series, “Clasicos de América;” is now in preparation. The 
second volume, entitled “Selected Prose and Verse of José Asuncién Silva,” 
was released for distribution shortly before the Congress opened, Four numbers 
of the “Cuadernos Literarios” series have already appeared. 

Significant resolutions formally and unanimously adopted by the Congress 
were: (1) Reaffirmation of their belief in the need of further guaranties of 
the basic principles of academic freedom. (2) Reaffirmation of their faith as 
writers and professors in the ideals and objectives of democratic institutions 
and forms of government. 

The Congress also unanimously agreed that En Guardia continues to foster 
in the other American republics the idea that the United States is still an 
imperialistic power and wielder of the big stick, and accordingly recommended 
a change in editorial policy so as to permit inclusion of material showing 
what we are fighting to preserve rather than material devoted exclusively 
to the theme of how we are preparing to fight. 


UP-AND-COMING RICHMOND 


The Richmond, Virginia, public schools have a well-administered foreign- 
language department, thanks to the leadership of Miss Josephine W. Holt, 
for many years one of the pillars of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish. Miss Holt has been unable to save German in the schools, but she 
has made a valiant fight for French without in any way disparaging Spanish, 
as has unfortunately been done elsewhere. A tangible result of the fine Spanish 
program of the Richmond high schools is El Aguila, written and published by 
the Spanish students of the John Marshall and Thomas Jefferson High Schools. 
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It is a four-page, three-column, well-written and well-printed little monthly 
newspaper, remarkably free from misprints, considering that the printer 
has been too busy—as yet—to study Spanish. Short essays, jokes, and an 
original cross-word puzzle in Spanish add to its interest. 


MILLS COLLEGE CASA PAN AMERICANA OFFERS 
SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Casa Pan Americana of Mills College, a center of Latin American 
studies in languages and literature, announces that ten scholarships will be 
available this coming summer to teachers of Spanish or Portuguese. Informa- 
tion and application blanks may be obtained by writing to the Secretary, Casa 
Pan Americana, Mills College, Oakland, California. 


FREE SPANISH FILM AVAILABLE 


A new 16 mm. color film in sound has just been announced by the Casa 
Pan Americana of Mills College. The film covers the life and activities of the 
summer program carried out by this Pan American center on the Pacific Coast. 
The narrative is in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. There is no charge for 
showing the film for any interested groups or classes. Requests should include 
a choice of three possible dates, and be sent to Casa Pan Americana, Mills 
College, Oakland, California. 


WHO’S WHO ON THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


This series of twenty illustrated booklets, available at ten cents each, 
postpaid, consists of a compilation of short, authentic biographies of the 
illustrious men and women whose portraits have been selected for the decora- 
tion of Latin American postage stamps. All of the portrait stamps issued up to 
the date of publication are included; those subsequently issued will receive 
consideration as supplements after the entire series has been completed. While 
these leaders aided in shaping the destinies of the republics, information in 
regard to the lives of most of them is not readily to be found in English 
texts. To supply this need, the Pan American Union has undertaken to pro- 
vide the data in English. Each booklet will contain a “foreword” of general 
character written by the ranking diplomatic representative of the country 
treated. Frequently additional material of interest to those who desire to 
learn the meaning of the designs and embellishments on postage stamps is 
also included. Individual notices of release dates can not be mailed but the 
Philatelic Press will be informed, The National Sections will be released as 
expeditiously as possible. At present the following are available: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia. 


FLAGS AND COAT-OF-ARMS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The growing interest in the significance of flags, the history of their de- 
signs and the heraldic meanings of the Latin American coats-of-arms, has 
induced the Pan American Union to prepare and release a revised edition 
(1942) of its booklet on that subject. A color-plate insert has been prepared, 
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showing the true colors as approved by the diplomatic representatives ac- 
credited to Washington by the twenty Latin American Republics. These book- 
lets, with color plates, are available at ten cents each, postpaid, or the color 
plates may be obtained separately at five cents each, postpaid. 


LATIN AMERICAN STAMP SECTION 


A list of the Latin American stamps available to collectors and dealers at 
face, plus return postage, may be obtained on request accompanied by three 
cents for return postage. No mailing list is maintained for sending individual 
notices when new items are added. The Philatelic Press, however, is informed 
of all material changes. Please do not remit in stamps for any items purchased! 
Address: Latin American Stamp Section, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

GENEROUS HELP FROM THE CIAA 


A most attractive pamphlet, “The Americas Cooperate for Victory,” has 
been issued by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. It describes the 
way in which sentiment towards us has changed in the other Americas, and 
the steps that are being taken to mobilize our common resources for the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. Attractive colored maps show the topo- 
graphical features, population distribution, international trade-routes, principal 
products, and transportation systems of the other American republics. Copies 
of the pamphlet may be obtained by writing to The Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Room A, Department of Commerce Building, Washington, 
D.C. The Office of the Coordinator also invites requests for additional pamph- 
lets, films, information on speakers, and exhibition materials. 


SIGMA DELTA PI SCHOLARSHIP 


Sigma Delta Pi, the National Spanish Honor Society, is pleased to announce 
a Scholarship of $100.00 in the Middlebury Spanish Summer School for 1943. 
Undergraduate students of United States colleges or universities, including 
candidates for the Bachelor’s degree, are eligible. All entries in the competition 
for this Scholarship should be forwarded to the National President, Dr. F. 
Dewey Amner, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. These must bein his 
hands on or before April 1, 1943. Applications are to include: (a) a statement 
of credentials (including a list of courses the applicant has had in Spanish, 
giving hours of credit, grades, name of school, name and nature of the courses; 
if registrant’s certificate is sent, a stamped, addressed envelope should be 
included for its return to the applicant; such certificates will be requested 
before decision of award is made); (b) an essay composed in Spanish by 
the applicant, five hundred or more words in length, explaining the importance 
of studying Spanish, and an additional brief statement as to what the applicant 
expects from his study at Middlebury. The award will be made by the National 
Officers of Sigma Delta Pi, or by judges appointed by them. 


HISTORY OF NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLICATION 
REFLECTS THE CHANGE IN INTER- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The progressive development during the last two decades of Inter-American 
relations from the subject of interest of a few scholars to one of the most 
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important concerns of our national government is significantly reflected in 
the publication by the Library of Congress of a second edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged, of C. K. Jones’s Hispanic American Bibliographies. 

Mr. Jones’s work, first published at Baltimore by The Hispanic American 
Historical Review in 1922, originally had been prepared by him as a result 
of his personal interest in Hispanic American literature and it was compiled 
outside of his official duties at the Library of Congress, where he was then 
Chief of the Classification Division. When published, the first edition, which 
pioneered in a field of which the importance is now generally recognized, 
came to the attention of only a small group of scholars, yet it has remained 
one of the fundamental reference tools for Latin American research. Today, 
citing more than twice as many works as the original edition, it appears as 
an official publication of the United States government under the title of 
A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. Moreover, the new edition 
was prepared by Mr. Jones, still a member of the Library staff, under the 
auspices of the Department of State, which has made available the funds for 
its publication. The Committee on Latin American Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies likewise rendered assistance to the project 
through a subvention for clerical help. 

In addition to his work at the Library of Congress, Professor Jones for 
many years taught courses in Spanish American literature at The George 
Washington University. He is now Professor Emeritus of Spanish American 
Literature at the University. 

Issued as No, 2 in the Library’s new “Latin American Series” of publica- 
tions, A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies comprises 311 pages 
and gives annotated bibliographic information about more than three thousand 
different titles. It is fully indexed and is arranged, except for the general and 
miscellaneous works, by countries. It includes bibliographies, collective bibli- 
ographies, histories of literature and encyclopedias, almanaques, and similar 
publications. 

The first number of the new Latin American Series was Legal Codes of 
the Latin American Republics, compiled under the direction of Dr. Crawford 
M. Bishop, with the assistance of Miss Anyda Marchant and Mr. Miguel E. 
Vega, of the Law Library staff, and published by the Library in September of 
last year. Nine other items in the series are in preparation, 


DR. ROBERT C. SMITH IS APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE 
HISPANIC FOUNDATION AT THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


Dr. Robert C. Smith, of the Library of Congress staff, has been appointed 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation to serve in the absence of Dr. Lewis 
Hanke, who has undertaken a special assignment for the Division of American 
Republics, Department of State. Born in Cranford, N.J., on February 26, 
1912, Dr. Smith was awarded the Ph.D. degree by Harvard University in 
1936 and while at Harvard, where he also earned his A.B. and M.A. degrees, 
he held a Sachs traveling fellowship for study in Europe in the field of the 
fine arts. In 1937 he was a fellow of the American Council of Learned Societies 
for research in the fine arts of Brazil, and from 1937 to 1939 he was an 
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associate in the Department of Art at the University of Illinois. He joined the 
staff of the Library of Congress in the latter year as Assistant Director of 
the Hispanic Foundation and in 1940 he was awarded a John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Fellowship for the study of the art of Brazil. In 1940, also, 
he was a member of the United States commission to the double centenary of 
Portuguese independence at Lisbon, and he served as secretary of the section 
on history and geography of the Eighth American Scientific Congress at 
Washington. ; 
At the Library of Congress, Dr. Smith’s chief activity has been the creation 
and development of the Archive of Hispanic Culture, consisting of approxi- 
mately five thousand photographes and slides and related information per- 
taining to Latin American and Portuguese folk and fine arts. He also is serving 
as co-editor of the Library’s forthcoming Guide to the Art of Latin America, 
and he is one of the contributing editors of the Handbook of Latin American 
Studies. Dr. Smith is a corresponding member of both the National Academy 
of Fine Arts of Portugal and the Association of Portuguese Archaeologists. 
He is the author of numerous articles on Portuguese and Latin American art 


published in scholarly journals of the United States, Portugal, and Latin 
America. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN AMERICAN PROSE* 
(o.p. indicates out of print, but available in the larger libraries) 
1, Fiction 


Alegria, Ciro (Peru), Broad and Alien Is the World (El mundo es ancho 
y ajeno, 1941). Tr. by Harriet de Onis. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941. $2.75. 

Andrade, Mario de (Brazil), Fraulein (Amar, verbo intransitivo, 1932). Tr. 
by Margaret Richardson Hollingsworth. New York: Macaulay, 1933. 
$2.00 (cheaper edition, 75¢). 

Azevedo, Aluizio de (Brazil), A Brazilian Tenement (O Cortigo, 1890). 
Tr. by Harry W. Brown. New York: McBride, 1926. $3.00. o.p. 

Azuela, Mariano (Mexico), The Underdogs (Los de abajo, 1916). Tr. by 
E. Munguia. New York: Brentano’s, 1929. $2.50. o.p. 

, Marcela, a Mexican Love Story (Mala yerba, 1909). Tr. by Anita 

Brenner. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1932. $2.00. o.p. 

Blanco Fombona, Rufino (Venezuela), The Man of Gold (El hombre de 
oro, 1915). Tr. by Isaac Goldberg. New York: Brentano’s, 1920. o.p. 

Blest Gana, Alberto (Chile), Martin Rivas (Martin Rivas, 1862). Tr. by 

’ Mrs. Charles Whitman. New York: Knopf, 1918. 

Calderén, V. G., see Garcia Calderén, Ventura. 

Fernandez de Lizardi, José Joaquin (Mexico), The Itching Parrot (El 
Periquillo Sarniento, 1816). Tr. by Katherine Anne Porter. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. $2.50. 

Fernandez Guardia, Ricardo (Costa Rica), Cuentos ticos. Tr. by Gray 
Casement. Cleveland, Ohio: Burrows Brothers, 1925. $2.50. 

Flores, Angel and Poore, Dudley (eds.), Fiesta in November. Boston: 





*Compiled by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Houghton Mifflin, 1942. $3.00. Containing four full-length novels: 
Eduardo Mallea’s Fiesta in November (Fiesta en noviembre, 1939), 
Eduardo Barrios’ Brother Ass (El hermano asno, 1922), Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta’s Don Goyo (Don Goyo, 1933), and José Rubén Romero’s 
The Futile Life of Pito Perez (La vida initil de Pito Pérez, 1938), and 
fourteen novelettes and short stories: Hector I. Eandi’s “Dangerous 
Men,” Juan Carlos Davalos’ “The White Wind,” Adolfo Costa du Rels’ 
“La Misqui-Simi,” Jorge Amado’s “Sea of the Dead,” Salvador Reyes’ 
“Vagabonds’ Christmas Eve,” Rafael Maluenda Labarca’s “Escape,” 
Armando Arriaza’s “Pilgrimage,” Luis Tablanca’s “Country Girl,” Ro- 
gelio Sinan’s “They Came to a River,” José Diez-Canseco’s “Gaviota,” 
Abraham Valdelomar’s “The Good Knight Carmelo,” Horacio Quiroga’s 
“The Fugitives,” Arturo Uslar Pietri’s “Rain,” and Guillermo Meneses’ 
“The Sloop Isabel Arrived This Evening.” 

Frank, Waldo (ed.), Tales from the Argentine. (Stories by R. J. Payré, 
L. Lugones, L. V. Lépez, D. F. Sarmiento, R. Giiiraldes and H. Quiroga.) 
Tr. by Anita Brenner. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1931. $2.50. 

Gallegos, Rémulo (Venezuela), Dofia Barbara (Dotia Barbara, 1929). Tr. 
by Robert Malloy. New York: P. Smith, 1931. $2.50. 

Galvez, Manuel (Argentina), Nacha Regules (Nacha Regules, 1919). Tr. 
by Leo Ongley. New York: Dutton, 1922. o.p. 

, Holy Wednesday (Miércoles Santo, 1930). Tr. by Warre B. Wells. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. $2.00. 

Garcia Calderén, Ventura (Peru), The White Llama (La venganza del 
céndor, 1924). Tr. by Richard Phibbs. London: The Golden Cockerel, 
1938. 

Goldberg, Isaac (ed.), Brazilian Tales. (Stories by Machado de Assis, 
Medeiros e Albuquerque, Coelho Netto and Carmen Dolores). Tr. by 
Isaac Goldberg. Boston: Four Seas Company, 1921. $2.00. 

Graga Aranha, José Pereira da (Brazil), Canaan (Chanaan, 1902). Tr. by 
Mariano J. Lorente. Boston: Four Seas Company, 1920. $2.00. 

Giiiraldes, Ricardo (Argentina), Don Segundo Sombra (Don Segundo 
Sombra, 1926). Tr. by Harriet de Onis. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1935. $2.50. o.p. 

Guzman, Martin Luis (Mexico), The Eagle and the Serpent (El dguila 
y la serpiente, 1928). Tr. by Harriet de Onis. New York: Knopf, 1930. 
$2.50. 

Huidobro, Vicente (Chile), Mirror of a Mage (Cagliostro, 1926). Tr. by 
Warre B. Wells. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. $2.50. 

, Portrait of a Paladin (Mio Cid Campeador, 1929). Tr. by Warre B. 
Wells. New York: Horace Liveright, 1932. $2.50. 

Isaacs, Jorge (Colombia), Maria (Maria, 1867). Tr. by Rollo Ogden. 
New York: Harper’s, 1925. $2.00. o.p. 

Larreta, Enrique (Argentina), The Glory of Don Ramiro (La gloria de 
Don Ramiro, 1908). Tr. by L. B. Walton. New York: Dutton, 1924. 
$2.50. o.p. 

Lizardi, J. J. F. de, see Fernandez de Lizardi, José Joaquin. 

Lopez y Fuentes, Gregorio (Mexico), El Indio (El Indio, 1935). Tr. by 
Anita Brenner. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. $2.50. o.p. 
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Marmol, José (Argentina), Amalia (Amalia, 1855). Tr. by M. J. Serrano. 
New York: Dutton, 1919. $2.50. o.p. 

Marroquin, Lorenzo (Colombia), Pax (Pax, 1907). Tr. by Isaac Goldberg 
and W. V. Schierbrand. New York: Brentano’s, 1920. 

Martinez Zuviria, Gustavo A., see “Wast, Hugo.” 

Menéndez, Miguel Angel (Mexico), Nayar (Nayar, 1940). Tr. by Angel 
Flores. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. $2.50. 

Monterio Lobato, José Bento (Brazil), Brazilian Short Stories (Stories 
from Urupes, 1918). Tr. by Isaac Goldberg. Girard, Kansas: Haldeman 
Julius, 1925 (Little Blue Book No. 733). 5¢. 

Petit, Magdalena (Chile), La Quintrala (La Quintrala, 1932). Tr. by 
Luli Vargas Vila. New York: Macmillan, 1942. $2.00. 

Prieto, Jenaro (Chile), The Partner (El socio, 1928). Tr. by Blanca de 
Roig and Guy Dowler. London: Butterworth, 1931. 7/6. 

Quiroga, Horacio (Uruguay), South American Jungle Tales (Cuentos de 
la selva, 1918). Tr. by Arthur Livingston. New York: Duffield, 1922. 
$1.75. (Reprinted by Dodd, Mead, 1940.) 

Reyles, Carlos (Uruguay), Castanets (El embrujo de Sevilla, 1922). Tr. by 
Jacques LeClercq. New York: Longmans, Green, 1929. $2.50. o.p. 

Rivera, José Eustasio (Colombia), The Vortex (La vordgine, 1924). Tr. by 
Earle K. James. New York: Putnam, 1935. $2.50. o.p. 

Setubal, Paulo (Brazil), Domitila (A Marqueza de Santos, 1924). Tr. by 
Margaret Richardson. New York: Coward-McCann, 1930. $2.00. o.p. 
Subercaseaux, Benjamin (Chile), From West to East (five short stories 
from ... Y al oeste limita con el mar, 1937, and Rahab, 1938). Tr. by 

John Garrett Underhill. New York: Putnam, 1940. $2.00. 

Villaverde, Cirilo (Cuba), The Quadroon, or Cecilia Valdés (Cecilia 
Valdés o la loma del dngel, 1839-1879). Tr. by Mariano J. Lorente. 
Boston: Page, 1935. $2.00. 

Wast, Hugo (pseudonym of Gustavo A. Martinez Zuviria) (Argentina), 
The House of the Ravens ( La casa de los cuervos, 1916). Tr. by Leonard 
Matters. London: Williams and Norgate, 1924. 

, Black Valley (Valle Negro, 1918). Tr. by E. Herman and Miriam 

Hespelt. New York: Longmans, Green, 1928. $2.50. Same, Grosset and 

Dunlap, 1929. 75¢. o.p. 

, Peace Blossoms (Flor de durazno, 1911). Tr. by E. Herman and 

Miriam Hespelt. New York: Longmans, Green, 1929. $2.00. o.p. 

, The Stone Desert (El desierto de piedra, 1925). Tr. by Louis Imbert 

and Jacques LeClereq. New York: Longmans, Green, 1928. $2.50. o.p. 

, The Strength of Lovers (Lucia Miranda, 1929). Tr. by Louis 

Imbert and Jacques LeClereq. New York: Longmans, Green, 1930. $2.50. 
O.p. 
2. Non-Fiction 


Arciniegas, German (Colombia), The Knight of El Dorado (Jiménez de 
Quesada, 1939). Tr. by Mildred Adams. New York: Viking, 1942. $3.00. 

Fernandez Artucio, Hugo (Uruguay), The Nazi Underground in South 
America, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. $3.00. 

Garcia Calderén, Francisco (Peru), Latin America: Its Rise and Progress 
(Les démocraties latines de ’ Amérique, 1912). Tr. by Bernard Miall. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1913. $3.00. 
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Nervo, Amado (Mexico), Plenitude (Plenitud, 1918). Tr. by William F. 
Rice. Los Angeles: Miller, 1928. $2.00. 

Rodé, José Enrique (Uruguay), The Motives of Proteus (Motivos de 
Proteo, 1909). Tr. by Angel Flores. New York: Brentano’s, 1928. $4.00. 

, Ariel (Ariel, 1900). Tr. by F. J. Stimson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1922. $1.25. 

Rojas, Ricardo (Argentina), The Invisible Christ (El Cristo invisible, 
1927). Tr. by Webster E. Browning. New York: Abingdon Press, 1931. 
$2.50. 

Ugarte, Manuel (Argentina), Destiny of a Continent (El destino de un con- 
tinente, 1923). Tr. by Catherine A. Phillips. New York: Knopf, 1925. 
$3.50. 
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GaA..ecos, Rémuto, Dofia Barbara. Edited, with critical introduction, foot- 
notes, and vocabulary, by Lowell Dunham. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1942. Cloth. xx, 280 pp. Price, $1.75. 


Another worthy title has been added to the list of Spanish American literary 
works adapted for classroom use. The selection of Gallegos’s lively, colorful 
story of the Venezuelan plains needs no justification; students who can read 
it will find it interesting. 

“This edition . . . has been considerably abridged by the omission of the 
longer descriptive passages and of entire chapters not essential to the main 
theme,” says the Foreword. This reviewer believes that all texts not per se 
limited to elementary use should indicate fully and clearly just what omissions 
have been made and where, to enable teachers and students to supply missing 
points of special interest by reference to a complete text. Furthermore, editors 
would do their colleagues a service by indicating how long (in words) their 
abridged texts are. 

The editor suggests this novel for “fourth-term” reading in college classes 
(and third-year or fourth-year in high schools). Would it not be better if 
editors would give complete information about vocabulary and idiom content 
and let teachers decide where to use the books? What is “fourth-term” any- 
way? Does it mean second semester of second year? or the first quarter of 
the second year? Does it assume three hours, or four, or five hours a week in 
the first year’s preparation? Editors would not have to be vague if they would 
give information and leave advice for teachers who know local conditions. If. 
editors wish to report successful use at some level, well and good, but it is 
only fair to indicate the level definitely and accurately—by semester-hours, or 
quarter-hours, or hours per week for so many weeks, and not by vague semes- 
ters, or quarters, or terms. 

The vocabulary, “it is hoped, will be found complete,” according to the Fore- 
word. Elsewhere certain omissions are indicated, but not all, as a cursory 
check shows. There are eighty pages of vocabulary for 199 pages of text. This 
reviewer estimates that there are about 4720 entries, which number includes 
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dialectal forms but few, if any, inflected verb-forms. How many of these 
words are in Buchanan? We are not told. The teacher who wishes to use the 
text in a course in Spanish American literature with students who can “read” 
will not care very much, but those who would like to use it as early as possible 
for the purpose of teaching vocabulary and idioms should know not only how 
many of the words are in Buchanan’s list, but also at what levels of that list 
they are found. It is not unreasonable for teachers to expect editors who recom- 
mend texts for “fourth-term” (unless that means “fourth year”) to give this 
information—and also similar information on idioms, checked, let us say, with 
Keniston’s list. 

If the words are not in the most frequent categories, 4500 words is a formida- 
ble vocabulary for students with only six or nine semester-hours of previous 
preparation. This reviewer guesses (rather than estimates) that there are some 
54,000 running words in the text. If the estimate of 4500 different words is 
fairly accurate, there is one new word to each twelve running words. If one-to- 
sixty is the minimum “readable” density, the student should already know 3600 
of the 4500 words. Do students learn to recognize 3600 words in nine semester- 
hours of study? If so, which 3600 words? 

The hundred-twenty-odd footnotes are concerned exclusively with translation 
and with geographical, historical, or grammatical help. No information is given 
on localisms and dialectal expressions except their meaning. The vocabulary 
seems good, sometimes being much like a dictionary. The introduction is very 
brief but stimulates interest. A photograph of the author provides a frontis- 
piece, and there is an end-paper map. The few misprints noticed are not of a kind 
to cause much confusion, unless it be retonos, for retotios (chapter heading, page 
110). It is a handsome text, well-chosen, well-edited, well-published; its one 
shortcoming is the Foreword. 

Tuos. A, Fitz GERALD 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Lépez, Marcarira, and Brown, EstHer, Aqui se habla espaiiol. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 188 pp. Price, $1.20. 


Aqui se habla espafiol is a text useable in junior and senior high schools and 
in colleges by students who possess a grasp of the fundamentals of Spanish 
grammar; it is a useful manual for those desiring to make practical use of 
their knowledge of Spanish. Its stated purpose is “to teach the vocabulary neces- 
sary for speaking Spanish.” 

Of the thirty-three lessons eight are review. The majority of the rest are 
dialogues of a general nature. Different from most texts of this kind so far 
published, Aqui se habla espatiol “abounds in americanismos, especially mext- 
canismos, accepted by the Spanish Academy as current and correct in America.” 
At the end of the dialogues are cuestionarios, and numerous other teaching 
devices, which consist of additional vocabularies, cognates, opposites, synonyms, 
word-studies, and English to Spanish translations. The authors are generous 
with their suggestions for effective teaching of the material they present. A 
Spanish-English and an English-Spanish vocabulary complete the volume. The 
interesting illustrations, numbering more than forty, are by Leo Politi. 

Publisher and authors are to be congratulated on the striking appearance of 
the book. The reviewer wonders whether the light-tan cloth binding will stand 
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the hard wear it is expected to get. Typography is very clear. There are several 
errors; bistec, p. 8, is not consistent with biftec, p. 159; see #é, p. 153, and 
juego de te, p. 180, also te, p. 184; p. 134: for quirt read quart; it is not clear 
to what II in exercise II, p. 40, refers. 

This is a highly serviceable contribution to those who are teaching Cconversa- 
tional Spanish applicable in important phases of life today; it is a boon to 
students interested in Spanish as it is spoken in America. 

EpNA FURNESS 
Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Wuirtmore, KaTHerine R., Handbook for Intermediate Spanish. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. Cloth. 228 pp. Price, $1.75. 


This book differs from other review grammars. It contains fifteen short les- 
sons, each of which covers only about two pages. At the beginning of each 
lesson are references to sections of the forty-one grammatical outlines and to 
translations contained in the English-Spanish Word-Study. The Spanish-Eng- 
lish vocabulary at the end of the book covers only eight pages, but contains all 
expressions necessary for the translation of the exercises. 

A great asset is the variety of exercises. For verb drill sentences have to be 
changed to different tenses, or a synopsis is to be given, in a different person 
for each verb indicated. On page 27 are sentences to be translated into Spanish 
in more than one way. On page 29 four sentences are to be changed to the first 
person. Each of them contains an important idiom, such as “No vale nada” 
or “Por poco se cae anoche.” In several Spanish sentences the correct form of 
ser is to be inserted in the imperfect or preterite, with explanation of their 
use and the difference in meaning in the English translation. Another passage 
is to be changed from the present into the past time, while in another affirma- 
tive commands are changed into negative ones and vice versa. In all the gram- 
matical drill the author uses quotations from real spoken Spanish and in many 
cases from literary language. Palacio Valdés, Pérez de Ayala, Pio Baroja, 
Azorin and many others are used for demonstration of grammatical rules. In 
this way the author achieves the purpose mentioned in the Foreword, namely 
to “devote as much as possible of the too-limited class-hour to the reading 
text,” although actual excerpts of a few hundred words occur only in the last 
few lessons. Two such passages are in Spanish and two in English for trans- 
lation. On the whole, the student wastes no time on unnecessary material, gains 
facility through a variety of exercises, and makes the acquaintance of good 
literary style. 

The best part of the book is the English-Spanish Word-Study. English ex- 
pressions are given in alphabetical order and translated in various idiomatic 
ways, with examples. The difference in use is stressed in each case. For gradual 
learning by practical application each of the fifteen lessons, mentioned above, 
is preceded by a group of expressions to be studied. This grouping is done care- 
fully and with regard to the mistakes frequently made by language students. 
Thus the verbs “succeed, become, get” form one group, while “walk, ride, stand” 
and again “keep, leave, let,” are some of the others. The translations in the 
lessons furnish examples similar to the ones given in the Word-Study, but 
never are an exact version of them. They are likely to be translated correctly 
after a careful study. Mechanical looking-up will not lead to this aim. 
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Following are a few examples of idioms which the author has tried to stress 
in both languages: mala sombra does not occur in many other textbooks, nor 
does the important pase Vd. The difference in the meaning of mismo is clearly 
demonstrated on page 114. The translation of the word “brilliant,” so often 
misused by English-speaking students, is explained thus: “brillante, (speaking 
of persons) tener mucho talento, ser listo.’ On page 203 the various transla- 
tions of the verb “to save” are given and on page 24 clear examples of the 
personal dative are indicated. To be sure that none of the idioms applied in 
the text is missing, we even encounter Un dia si y otro no twice. The fact that 
under “true” we only find the translation verdadero and no idiomatic use of the 
same, proves, among other instances, that the author has restricted the Word- 
Study solely to the expressions occurring in the text. 

The purpose of the Grammar Outlines, as stated in the Foreword, is to 
present the material topically and in a succinct form. In some sections the 
author has been most successful in this respect. Thus section 37, on numerals, 
explains clearly when to use y between the parts of numerals, a detail omitted 
in other books. She does not, however, mention the use of millar in the para- 
graph on mil and millén. The rules governing the Spanish negative are given 
in the following concise manner: “1. Some negative must precede the verb. 
2. In a negative sentence all forms are negative.” Hardly any comment is 
necessary as to the succinctness of these fundamentals. 

The Handbook is a most useful work: concise, thorough, idiomatic. How- 
ever, it has high standard requirements for the student, who has to look up 
the references in the back of the book through the various sections given at 
the head of each lesson. Will our students, who have been accustomed to have 
their knowledge served to them in a ready-made form, be eager enough to pursue 
this intelligent study? It might be suggested that the book be successfully used 
for autodidactic purposes, but in such a case there is no sufficient check of the 
student’s correct work, understanding and application of the well formulated 
rules. Therefore, experience in classroom work will have to prove the use- 
fulness of this fine new textbook. 

Vera F. Beck 
Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio 


Hesse, Everett W., Wartime Spanish. Cincinnati: American Book Company, 
1942. Paper. viii, 83 pp. Price, 63 cents. 


The purpose of Wartime Spanish is “to provide our students with a basic 
wartime vocabulary of sea, land, and air terms with additional general terms.” 

The text is divided into twenty-four simple Spanish reading lessons about 
two boys studying to become pilots. Each chapter is followed by an excellent 
list of words and._expressions, with references to the lines in which the words 
appear in the readings. The Spanish-English vocabulary, pp. 67-83, does not 
contain those words and expressions which are explained in the vocabulario 
at the end of a chapter. It does not include words used just once, nor those 
identical in spelling and meaning with English words. 

A few photographs or illustrations might have enhanced the appearance of 
the book. The paper cover looks as if it soon would be the worse for wear. 
There are many corrections to be made: p. 14, 1. 11, for hermisferio, read 
hemisferio; p. 24, 1. 5, for la isla da Mono, read la isla de Mono; the use of the 
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demonstrative pronoun in este, aqui, va a ser, p. 28, 1. 28, is not consistent with 
éste descubre que, p. 60, ll. 2-3; sobretodo is found on p. 49, 1. 37, and sobre 
todo on p. 11, 1. 15; for miren Vds. p. 51, p. 8, read mire Vd.; for coast guard 
boats, p. 53, read coast-guard boats; gozar a, p. 55, 1. 24, is at variance with 
gozar de este momento, p. 8, 1. 46, and with gozar de, p. 74; a period is wanting 
after racionamiento, p. 61, 1. 29; column, p. 70, and or, p. 78, should be in 
italics; for sirene, p. 81, read siren; for siguie-nte, p. 72, read siguien-te. 

The text is worthy of use as an intensive reader by beginners. It is useable 
as an extensive reader by intermediate and advanced students, interested in 
acquiring a knowledge of general war-terms. If there were exercise material, 
it would be useful as a manual of conversation and composition to Spanish 
teachers and students who read newspapers and magazines containing war 
news. 

EpNaA FuRNESS 
Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo, Colorado 


SANCHEZ GALARRAGA, Gustavo. El héroe. Edited by Virgil A. Warren and 
James O. Swain. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Cloth. xxi, 
157 pp. Price, $1.20. 


The editors of this first textbook-edition of El héroe for North American 
students have made a particularly timely and happy contribution to the cause 
of Spanish American culture in the United States in the choice of this three- 
act Cuban play which was first presented on December 22, 1919, in the Teatro 
Margot. The play received the prize of the Sociedad “Teatro Cubano” in the 
“Concurso de la Comisién Nacional de Propaganda por la Guerra y de Auxilio 
a sus Victimas.” 

Although el héroe of the drama is a hero of the First World War, something 
of the universal appeal that Sanchez Galarraga wrote into it may be summed 
up in the words of the editors who remind us that it “is a work without date 
or place to limit its message.” 

Many other things combine to make this edition of El héroe a significant 
addition to Spanish textbooks for school and college use in the United States. 
Although designed primarily “for use in the second or third term of college 
Spanish” it fits well into more advanced courses. Among other important 
points are: the relatively brief, yet fine, introduction to a study of Gustavo 
Sanchez Galarraga’s life and literary work; the carefully compiled bibliogra- 
phy of this author’s work; abundant notes, translating difficult phrases and 
including brief explanations for the grammatical constructions of which 
less advanced students so often need to be reminded; and the exercises, which 
consist in each section of: (1) detailed cuestionarios; (2) verb-completion 
drills with opportunity for valuable review of the different tenses, etc.; and 
(3) high-frequency idioms, in which the play abounds, for use in original 
Spanish sentences. These things, with the carefully prepared vocabulary, make 
the book very “teachable.” 

Students like the tender story of the young Cuban’s return home from France, 
blinded in the war, and the emotion of his and his brother’s Jove for the same 
girl, with the clever unraveling of the complication. It brings close also a 
phase of intimate Havana, and Cuban, life heretofore too little known to 
North Americans. 
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The three line-drawings, one at the beginning of each of the three acts, 
add much to this attractively bound and printed edition. 

One is indeed grateful to the editors for refraining from cutting or tamper- 
ing with the play in bringing it to the North American classroom. Thus the in- 
imitable turns of natural conversation retain a flavor which goes straight to 
the heart. 

TERRELL TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


STOUDEMIRE, STERLING A. (ed.), Cuentos de Espaiia y de América. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. Cloth. vi, 237 pp. Price, $1.65. 


The avowed purpose of the editor is that of furnishing interesting reading 
material with little regard to the literary standing of the author. For this 
reason some names are included that will not be found in the histories of lit- 
erature nor in the typical anthology. This is a point to be kept in mind by 
those who will read nothing that is not well on the way to becoming a classic. 
We are glad to discover, however, stories by several of the great shortstory 
writers, such as Eusebio Blasco, Horacio Quiroga, and Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer. Professor Stoudemire has not wanted to make a strict dividing line 
between Spanish and Spanish American writers. In other words, Spanish, if 
well written, is just as Spanish in the New World as in the Old, A rapid reading 
of these stories, a reading that has followed Poe’s suggestion that such ma- 
terial be read at one sitting, has convinced me that they are interesting, some 
of them exceedingly so. 

Very little tampering with the vocabulary has taken place, according to 
the editor, a soothing statement to many teachers. We are glad to discover 
that Professor Stoudemire takes it for granted that students of the second-year 
college level have learned something. They are expected to recognize radical- 
changing verb-forms, forms of the usual irregular verbs, and the like. This 
makes it possible to reduce the bulk of the vocabulary. In spite of the fact 
that this is not a history of the shortstory, I am sorry that a paragraph of 
some fifteen or twenty lines was not included to fit each author into some 
chronology. This would save the intellectually curious student from having 
to seek this information in other places. 

All in all, the book is very well edited and well manufactured and can be 
recommended for second-year and third-year classes. 

James O. Swain 
University of Tennessee, 
Knosville, Tennessee 


Paracios, Eustaguio, El alféres real. Edited by John L. Martin. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Cloth. xviii, 205 pp. Price, $1.30. 


Here is a new text to supply Spanish classes with material from Latin 
America, a Colombian novel of the latter part of the nineteenth century. It has 
little or no humor and is perhaps a trifle saccharine and somewhat melo- 
dramatic, but the simple plot is interestingly developed, and a summer-session 
class with six semester-hours of preparation found it enjoyable, although 
some (even in this land that is making a last ditch stand for democracy) 
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objected to Daniel’s abrazo for his mulatto friend Fermin in the slave quarters. 

The book has no preface, and the prospective user must learn for himself 
if and how the story has been abridged or otherwise simplified, as well as for 
what level the editor prepared it and how the vocabulary checks with Buchan- 
an’s list. The publisher’s announcement suggests using it in the third semester 
of college or the fourth or fifth semester of high school, and it worked well 
enough at that level with a college class that was much above the average. 
Those students, however, who depend upon translation for comprehension 
will find it very difficult, for there are many fairly easily understood expres- 
sions that defy smooth translation that comes anywhere close to the Spanish. 

The word content is large; there are about 2,800 entries in the vocabulary. 
The text covers some 140 pages of actual reading matter, hence there is an 
average of twenty new words to the page, a much greater density than recent 
studies indicate to be compatible with readability. A check with Keniston’s 
new Standard Spanish Word and Idiom List (1941), which contains 3,060 
words, shows that El alférez real contains slightly more than 1,000 words that 
do not appear in Keniston’s list. To be sure, not all of Keniston’s words appear 
in this text, but Keniston’s words are of the highest frequency, and where 
and how is an average student to learn in six semester-hours of previous 
study the words needed to make such a vocabulary as this readable? 

The “exercises,” which the publisher stresses, consist simply of 645 ques- 
tions in Spanish on the text, varying from fifteen to seventy to the chapter. 
The chapters run from five to fifteen pages in length. There is a very short 
introduction on Colombian literature, with a brief bibliography. Eighty-eight 
notes of varied types clear up difficult constructions and explain customs and 
geographical and historical references. They are generally good, some un- 
usually so, but a few will hardly repay the trouble of turning to them, e.g., 
lenguaje, III, 1, or cuatro reales, III, 8. The idiom y eso que should be treated 
in the vocabulary; certainly the note to page 127, 21 does not render it satis- 
factorily. Likewise, the exclamation ; Toma ! ought to be explained somewhere. 

Some misprints that appeared in the first edition have already been corrected, 
but a few remain that cause confusion: cucana (cucatia), 99, 23; cartaplumas 
(cortaplumas), 75, 14; and y Caicedo (de Caicedo), 11, 15. There should be a 
dash before Precisamente at 130, 25. The vocabulary has de por junto, while 
the text uses simply por junto. A few other errors are of minor importance. 

Those who are interested are pretty well agreed that the Spanish of 
Colombia ranks very high for its casticismo, and teachers will be glad to have 
this representative work available in such attractive form. There are line 
drawings to illustrate the text and they really help the student to feel the 
eighteenth-century setting. 

Tuos. A. Fritz Geratp 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


BRIEF MENTION 


CastiILLo, CarLos, and SPARKMAN, Cottey F., Graded Spanish Readers, Books 


Six to Ten. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1942. Cloth. xx, 287 pp. 
Price, $1.52. 
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The first five booklets of this series deal chiefly with Spain. These second 
five, which are of intermediate grade of difficulty, deal with Spanish America. 
The titles of the booklets are as follows: Book Six, “Un vuelo a México,” 
Book Seven, “De México a Guatemala,’ Book Eight, “En Guatemala,’ Book 
Nine, “Volando por Sudamérica,” Book Ten, “Un vuelo sobre los Andes.” The 
total number of new words in these five readers is given as 1644, and of idioms, 
166, making a total of 3041 words and 369 idioms in the ten booklets. Here, as in 
previous booklets, infrequent words and idioms, even though they have ap- 
peared before, are annotated. At the end of Books Six and Ten there are 
several pages of exercise material based upon the reading text, Preceding the 
general vocabulary at the end of the book are fifteen pages of additional exer- 
cise material. At the end of each booklet there is a list of idioms used in the 
text, with English equivalents. 

MicHaeL S. DoNLAN 


Coates, Mary WELD, Spanish for Today. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xxiv, 436 pp. Price, $1.92. 


The book is intended to serve as a one-year course in a senior high school or 
the equivalent in college. There are forty chapters or lessons. The first (twenty 
pages) deals with pronunciation. In the succeeding chapters the elements of the 
language are presented through a psychological, or as the publishers put it, a 
“human approach.” The immediate environment of the classroom serves as a 
starting point. Most lessons begin with a Spanish prose passage followed by a 
Spanish-English vocabulary list, considerably in excess of the words used in 
the prose passage, to provide for flexible conversation. Next come Spanish 
questions on the text, Spanish linguistic forms with explanations of their use, 
in English, exercises for drill with the new forms and principles, and finally 
an exercise for translation from English into Spanish. At the head of each 
lesson is a Spanish quotation or proverb. Lessons thirty-one to thirty-six, inclu- 
sive, deal with the uses of the subjunctive mode. Lesson thirty-seven is a review 
of the verb with “an unusual new synopsis form.” Lesson thirty-eight contains 
groups of idioms under such headings as “greetings,” “leave-takings,” “time” 
etc. Lesson thirty-nine consists of a list of twenty-five Spanish and Mexican 
popular sayings. Lesson forty (seventeen pages) bears the caption “:Cémo se 
dice?” and contains an extensive review of vocabulary. The next division of 


the book (pages 331 to 372) is a supplement containing ungraded Spanish —- 


reading selections, with appended questions, for special holidays during the 
school year, to be read with the aid of the teacher at appropriate times. The 
endpapers contain pictorial maps of America with a border of flags of the 
Spanish American countries. In the general vocabulary the words are keyed 
to the lessons in which they first appear. There are eighty pictures grouped in 
such a way as to illustrate Spanish American schools, homes, buildings, scenery, 
fiestas, and the like. 
MicuHaet S. DoNLAN 


Jarrett, Epira Moore, and McManus, Beryt J. M., El camino real. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942, Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 514 pp. Price, $1.88. 
There is a subtitle: Understanding Our Spanish-Speaking Neighbors. This 

is evidently Book One of a projected series. It is a high-school beginners’ book, 

divided into thirty-eight chapters, each of which is planned for approximately 
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a week’s work. Each chapter contains reading material of a cultural type— 
stories, dialogues, dramatizations. Following the reading material and based 
more or less upon it are various exercises. The first exercise is a group of 
English expressions under the heading: “Find these expressions in the story.” 
A number of grammar points are presented, important items being boxed to 
assist the memory. Numerous drill exercises of great variety are included. A 
vocabulary list at the end of each chapter appears under the heading: “Palabras 
para hoy.” Each word is numbered to indicate its frequency according to 
Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word Book. In addition to the word list of each 
chapter there is also a list of idiomatic expressions. Each sixth chapter is a 
cumulative review chapter. Pronunciation exercises are distributed among the 
first twelve chapters. After each group of four chapters there is an English 
reading section, containing historical and geographical information, dealing 
both with Old Spain and Spanish America. There are very many illustrations. 
Spanish dramatizations and games are scattered through the book. The Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish vocabularies are separated by a colored page of 
stiff paper, to set them off from each other. Pages 452 to 465 contain informa- 
tion about related books and sources of realia. 


MicHaet S. DoNLAN 


Pirraro, JOHN M., Unidad de repaso. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 

Limp cloth. Illustrated. v, 74 pp. Price, 44 cents. 

There is a subtitle to the booklet as follows: “A Bridge between Primer 
and Segundo Curso de Espaiiol.” The author suggests the availability of this 
booklet both for those whose first-year course was based upon his Primer Curso 
as well as for others needing a review of fundamentals. There are eighteen 
lessons, each of which contains a number of grammatical topics with explana- 
tions in English and several exercises of the fill-in type, followed by two 
groups of English sentences for translation into Spanish, the first orally and 
the second in writing. Each group of six lessons is followed by an achieve- 
ment test, also of the fill-in type. A two-page appendix contains forms of 
irregular verbs. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary as well as an index. 

MicuHaeL S. DoNLAN 


Jones, WiLt1s Knapp, and Barr, GLENN R., Resumen gramatical con ejercicios. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Limp cloth. vi, 128 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

The first division of the book consists of eighty pages containing a gram- 
matical summary. Detailed explanations are given in English, beginning with 
pronunciation and sentence structure and continuing with the various parts of 
speech. About half of the space is given to verbs. The last few pages are 
devoted to idioms. The second division of the book bears the caption: Resumen 
gramatical con ejercicios. It consists of nine lessons, dealing primarily with 
verbs but it also contains conversations, questions based upon them, lists of 
useful phrases and exercises of the project type. There are three illustrations. 

Micuaet S. DoNLAN 


Jones, Wiis K., and Barr, GLENN R., Un verano en México, Boston: D, C. 
Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 252 pp. Price, $1.40. 


This volume is a combination grammar-review, composition and conversation 
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book. The first part of the book is divided into sixteen chapters or lessons. Each 
lesson begins with a Spanish text, with emphasis on conversation. Following 
the text material are oral and written exercises. The oral part consists of a 
group of Spanish questions on the text, grammar review, word study, and 
translation exercises from Spanish into English and from English into Spanish. 
The written part consists of a set of English sentences for written translation 
into Spanish. Finally, at the end of each chapter, there is a Spanish verse 
selection for memorization. Each chapter emphasizes some grammatical 
topic. There is an appendix of about eighty pages containing a brief summary 
of Spanish grammar. The uses of the various parts of speech are explained with 
much attention to verbs. In addition to the usual two vocabularies there is a six- 
page index for the grammatical summary. 
MIcHAeEL S. DoNLAN 


Watson, JANE C., and Moore, ANNE Z., Juan, un joven de México. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 104 pp. Price, 96 cents. 
The authors of this book offer it as reading material suitable for use after a 

half year of high school or a few weeks of college Spanish. It is a continuous 

narrative about a poor Mexican boy who finally becomes a doctor. The vocabu- 
lary is that of daily life. There are eighteen chapters, each of which contains, 
in addition to a portion of the story, a vocabulary list, a list of idioms, a set of 

Spanish questions and other varied exercises. The illustrations are by Rafaello 

Busoni. There is a general Spanish-English vocabulary at the end of the book. 

MicHaet S. DoNLAN 


MitTcHett, Howarp, Spanish Verb and Achievement Tests. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1942. Paper. 109 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This material is in the form of a pad 7% inches wide and 13% inches long. 
The upper part of each leaf contains, on one side, verb forms, on the other, a 
vocabulary and idiom list with explanatory notes. The lower and larger part, 
which is detachable, contains the material for each test, as follows: I, an 
outline for the designated verb forms; II, sentences for translation from Span- 
ish to English; III, a fill-in exercise; IV, Spanish sentences to be rewritten 
in designated tenses or modes; V, English sentences to be translated into 
Spanish. There are fifty tests. The last ten pages of the pad contain a general 
Spanish-English vocabulary. The lower cover contains a ruled chart to enable 
the pupil to keep a graphical record of his scores. A maximum of twenty points 
is assigned to each question. 


MicHaet S. DoNLAN 
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